KRAUT CUTTERS 
The Only Machines That Turn Out That Leng, Fine Cut Kraut 


John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 
50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE STICKNEY FILLER FOR COND. MILK 


Immediate Delivery 
‘NEARLY 300 IN USE—OVER 60 IN ONE CONCERN 
HENRY R. STICKNBY 
51 CROSS STREET PORTLAND, MAINE 


THOMAS F. LUKENS COMPANY 


Five Gallons Cans for Tomato Pulp & Fruit Juices, Etc. 
Wire or Bar Solder, Flux and Canners’ Supplies 
Send For List 


238 N. FOURTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PORTABLE 
ELEVATOR 


TRADE MARK 
THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR 
PILING PROBLEM 


NEW JERSEY FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 


90 West Street New York 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomato Canning Begins—Lack of Snap to the Operation This 
Year—Growers Face Big Crops and Poor Market— 
Some Canners’ Reports on Local Condi- 
tions—Tomato Market Weak. 


As stated last week tomato canning began in this city 
this week, and some of ‘the factories have been fairly busy. Most 
of these tomatoes have come from New Jersey, and have been of 
quite good quality, although complaint of greenness has been 
heard. Anne Arundel, the great truck garden of Baltimore City, 
has also supplied some few tomatces and will shortly be rushing 
them to market. But there is no snap to the action this year, 
either by canners or growers. With the advent of these early 
tomatoes the canners feel that they must begin packing; they 
are so accustomed to doing it that they would pack them, doubt- 
less, no matter what the conditions cr prices. If they are pay- 
ing any kind of high prices for the raw stock tomatoes they are 
very foolish to pack the goods, for the canned tomato market 
is not strong. On the contrary it is quite weak and the feeling 
anything but good. Prices have been ruling low here. 

The growers realize that they have a good crop in front of 
them with low prices already ruling and a practical certainty 
for the rest of the season and as a consequence they are dis- 
couraged. In pre-war times these present “low” prices would 
have been considered very fine prices, and they may be con- 
sidered so again in another year, but not now. A great many 
of the tomato canners, who had thought earlier in the season that 
they would operate, have decided not to open their factories ; 
some cannot open, as their money, tied up in spot tomatces, can- 
not be released; and others not having any futures sold cannot 
see any inducement in present market conditions or prices to 
make the venture. No canner will admit that he intends to 
operate to his full capacity this season, and so the story goes. 

A writer on the western shore of the bay—and, therefore, 


not the Eastern Shore or Peninsula—under date of August 3rd, 
writes as follows: 


“I have just made a trip through the county and find 
the tomato prospects way above normal. There will have 
to be a big go back if the crop does not beat 1919 in both 
quantity and quality.” 
And those: who have traveled on the Eastern Shore and in 
the great tomato growing regions bring the same kind of stories, 
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The one complaint we note is the effect of too much rain, which 
has forced the weeds to a dangerous point and caused a black 
ening around the lower branchese of the tomato plants. * But 
the vines are loaded with fine fruit, now rapidly turning red. 

From out ih the tomato growing and canning regions of 
Tennessee comes this report under date of July 26th: 


“The tomato and bean crops are in fine shape, with 
fains sufficient to make vines and mature fruit. Acreage 
is below normal owing to the labor shortage and to the 
big tobacco acreage. Packers who have no can contracts, 
nor river traffic, are without coal or cans. No cars avail- 
able, for coal. The only coal available must come on 
barges. 

“There will be thousands of acres of tomatoes rot 
in the fields owing to this shortage in the Middle West. 
Other conditions are normal.” 

From the Miami Valley in Ohio comes this report, under 
date of August 3rd: 


“Sweet corn will be cut very shortly unless rain 
comes within a few days. We had too much rain early 
in the season, so that corn did not root down deep 
enough to stand the drouth. Corn is firing and tasseling 
out very short.” 


The above is the only adverse crop report we have seen this 
season, and as the Ohio valley usually manages to get enough, 
and very often too much, rain, the corn crop there will probably 
not suffer this year. 

Growers think that crops are decidedly too healthy and 
promising, and in this tomato region, growers and canners are 
rather discouraged. It is beginning to be said that even if 
the canners had the tomatoes free of all cost they could not 
pack them and sell them at a profit at today’s prices. No. 3 
standard tomatoes have sold as low as $1.45, and No. Ys at 
$1.00, with other sizes in’ proportion. It is customary, upon 
the opening of a new tomato canning season to see the market 
decline sharply—even more than it has done this season—so 
the action is not alarming, or should not be. 

The pea pack, which is now about concluded in all sections, 
has proven to be a very good one in both quantity and quality, 
and the canners are now busy upon beans. This latter crop 
is not in good condition, as there has been too much wet and 
cool weather for the best growth of string beans. 


The active tomato and corn canning season are expected 
to open not later than August 15th, which is the normal open- 
ing time, but the question of coal and cans is still worrying the 
canners, and growing more trying as the active days draw nearer. 
Many canners have no coal whatever, and a great many of them 
have no cans—a combinaticn that is hard to beat. It looks as 
if all of them, practically, would be caught before the season 
is over, some, of course, worse than others. The big crops this 
season do not spell big packs, a fact the jobbers will do well to 
learn. Campbell’s Courant, commenting upon this situation in 
their August issue, Says: 

“From reports gathered from the various tomato growing 
sections of the country a good crop of tomatoes is in prospect. 
It is, of course, tco early to predict the final outcome, but at 
this date, July 23rd, no untoward weather conditions have been 
encountered and vines are in excellent shape. 

“This is very encouraging, but there are many factors en- 
tering into the situation this year which should be taken into 
careful consideration. 

“The marked hesitancy of buyers to place large orders for 
tomato “futures” and the tendency of bankers to restrict credits 
are greatly handicapping the canners, and many have been un- 
able to make satisfactory financial arrangements to carry the in- 
vestment in cans, cases, machinery, etc., required to put their 
ants in workable condition. 

“The cost of fuel has become a very serious factor, and many 
canners are short of this commodity. The labor situation also is 
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still to be reckoned with, as canners anticipate paying the high- 
est wages this season that have ever been paid. If California 
may be considered as an example, this will undoubtedly hold true, 
as the State Industrial Welfare Commission has granted a mini- 
mum wage of $16.00 per week for- women. 

“Overshadowing everything else is the transportation prob- 
lem. The tin can situation, which is dealt with elsewhere in this 
issue, is growing more serious, and all of these hardships dis- 
courage the canner in his desire to take care of the good crop 
in prospect.” 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


A Bonus System on Peeling Tomatoes—Some of the older 
canners have worked. out a system whereby they pay their 
peelers, or skinners, a bonus for better work, on both quality 
and quantity, at the peeling tables. Here is the key to the 
tomato cost problem, as most canners readily recognize. To 
see the peelers ruthlessly cutting into fine, large tomatoes, not 
only causing a heavy wastage of the tomato meat, but turning 
out a product that cannot stand up~in the cans, as all the cells 
have been broken into, has helped bring gray hairs to many 
a canner. But under the present system of piece work there 
seems to be no good way of avoiding it. There is a loss in peel- 
ing tomatoes of from 25 per cent to 50 per cent, thus making 
the tomatoes that go into the cans cost the canners when 
bought at $30 per ton actually $37.50 to $45.00 per ton. Some 
of these personally devised schemes of a bonus have resulted 
in a very considerable saving in this wastage, but what is more 
important, possibly, produced better goods. One canner told 
the writer that with his system in force he could pack fancy 
tomatoes cheaper than he could standards. 

Now Dr. B. J. Howard, of the Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and who is widely 
known throughout the tomato canning and handling world for 
his work on pulp, etc., has devised a bonus system of peeling; 
but, careful man that he is, does not care to put it out generally 
until it has had a more thorough tryout. He wants to install 
the system in a number of representative canneries of varying 
sizes, and merely asks that the canners co-operate with him in 


studying the problem so.as to work out the “kinks.” He cannot 
handle a great many canneries, as his force will not permit this; 
but as it will cost the canners nothing, except the small trouble 
of cooperation, and they will learn much to their benefit, we 
believe that every canner will be glad to have the system in- 
stalled at his plant. If interested, write to Dr. Howard at the 
above address, and do so at once, so that arrangements may 
be made in time. First come, first served, so be lively. 


MONEY 


If you save all you earn, you’re a miser. 
If you spend all you earn, you’re a fool. 
If you lose it, you’re out, 

If you find it, you’re in. 

If you owe it, they’re always after you. 
If you lend it, you’re always after them. 
It’s the cause of all evil. 

It’s the cause of good. 

It’s the cause of happiness. 

It’s the cause of sorrow. 

If the Government makes it, it’s all right. 
If you make it, it’s all wrong. 

As a rule, it’s hard to get. 

But it’s pretty soft when you get it. 

It talks! 

To some it says, ‘I’ve come to stay.” 

To others it whispers, “Goodbye.” 

Some people get it at a bank. 

Others go to jail for it, 

The mint makes it first. 

It’s up to you to make it last. 


—Ben S. Kearns, in Life. 
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HANSEN SANITARY 
CORN COOKER FILLER 


The Hansen Corn Filler embodies features which the canner has long desired. Weaknesses and eb- 
jectionable features have been eliminated without sacrificing any of the good points of prior fillers. 


A real sanitary filler. It can be taken apart (including 
the cooker) without the use of tools, cleaned and assem- 
bled in a few minutes. 

Pistons, discharge plungers, slides,-etc., are made so 
that they are and will fit any of the 
cylinders. 

Can change the amount of fill of the can while the filler 
is operating at full speed. 

Has eliminated the cause of pistons sticking. 

Is provided with a safety shearing pin which acts in 
case a cob nail, stone, stick, etc., gets caught between 
cut-off plate and cylinders. 

Fills absalutely uniform over 140 cans per minute with- 
out spill. 

Will discharge cans to the closing machine at the highest 
speeds without slopping. 

Has a worm can feed that is distinctly different and 
positively will not smash the cans. 

Has all running bearings and shafts provided with 
grease or oil cups conveniently located. 

Has all cans and working parts except the driving gear 
above the can track so as to be easy accessible. 

Cams are of a large diameter with a comparatively low 
lift aoe prorat the noisy jerking action due to the 
rollers striking an abrupt cam. 

Cam rollers are made of hardened tool steel and can be 
easily oiled. 

Parts which come in contact with the corn are made of 
high grade bronze (not brass) eliminating all tinning. 
Has far less parts than any other corn filler, is simple 
and durable in construction. 

Has only four gears (two alike) on the filler and two 
(alike) on the cooker. 

Can circle is only 13” in diameter and the cans are 
about 53¢”’ apart. 

Has seven filling cylinders or pockets. 

Cooker is fastened on the filler frame but is driven inde- 
pently direct from the filler countershaft overhead. 
Requires less floor space than any other filler. 

Is easily operated and foolproof. 

Workmanship is of the highest grade. 

- steam joint on cooker cannot leak and will not cut 
shalt. 

Cooker has 20% greater capacity than any other filler. 
Stirrer can be instantly removed, cleaned and replaced. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF HANSEN PEA FILLER, CONVEYORS, GALLON FILLERS, CHERRY FILLERS, CAN WASHERS, ETC. 


Port Washington, Wis. 


Canning Machinery Division 
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| NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Has Been Stronger and More Active the Past Week— 
Spot Maine Corn Under Strong Demand—Red Alaska 
Salmon Holding Its Strength—Picked Up 
in Passing. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


New York, August 6, 1920. : 

The Situation—Take the market as a whole it has been 
stronger and rather more active the past week. Perhaps not 
all varieties have been affected alike, but nearly all have felt, 
in some degree, the revivifying influence of a little large de- 
mand stimulated by better inquiry. Tomatoes have been 
about the only important variety to suffer from neglect. But 
few have been inquiring about them. Other vegetables seem 
to have felt the impetus of increased demand, while in the 
case of fruits the market is both more active and higher. 
Fish has not changed very much, yet the feeling is better 
and the tendency is toward a more satisfactory basis. Move- 
ment of all varieties has picked up a trifle, though the pur- 
chases seem to be largely in small lots. Buyers are not en- 
thusiastic as yet, though they are operating more freely and 
are in position to do still better, according to the assertion 
of a number of them now in market. Shipments are delayed, 
but the larger interests hope for better conditions as an out- 
come of the increase in rail rates which they think will result 
ir improved efficiency in management and expedited shipments. 
For the past two or three weeks buying has been largely from 
stocks on hand because of the impossibility of getting de- 
liveries on contracts placed now, or earlier. If the increased 
rates serve to improve this very unsatisfactory condition they 
will be welcomed by the canned foods trade. Meantime, in- 
quiry, seems to increase. Retailers are seeking knowledge 
of supplies and prices from wholesalers and brokers are be- 
ginning to seek information from canners. It all constitutes 
an indication of what may reasonably be expected in the way 
of improvement. 

Tomatoes—The market is neglected and a disposition 
toward weakening has manifested itself. Movement has 
slowed up and business has slowed up somewhat. Buying 
has declined and inquiry is not as active as last week. This 
applies more especially to the 1920 product. Possibilities of 
a larger pack than expected have caused buyers to show less 
weakness, while inquiry from distributers has declined in 
some localities. The quantity of raw stock which is likely 
to be produced has shown such an indication of increase that 
few buyers are ready to place orders at present prices. They 
are under the impression that the quantity will overload 
the market and prices will decline under pressure of the 
veight the market will have to carry. No. 3s have been 
offered freely at $1.50; No. 2s at $1.10, and No. 10s at $5.25. 
These figures show a considerable reduction, as compared 
with previou~ prices, and are indicative of the situation which 
has developed in the market during the past ten days Job- 
hers are taking a small percentage of their requirements, but 
vefuse to book up to anything like what they will need. This, 
of course, is causing a more or less weakened market since 
~'ders are unable to sell unless they greatly reduce prices. 
This they dislike to do ard trade is virtually at a standstill, 
wth the exception of a few small orders placed now and then. 
Mst ho'ders think this flurrv will blow over and the strength 
vl] be restored later, but the campaign against high prices 
ha~ gained such impetus that it is apparently tending toward 
. derline in even those prices which were believed to be fixed 
for the season. 

Corn—Spot Maine stock is under strong demand and 
sales are reported at $1.90a2.00 for fancy. State fancy is in 
small supply and strong at $1.65a1.75. Other packs are 
about the same as they have been, excepting that the price is 
firmer ard less indication of weakness is seen. Buyers are 
ce -rching for low-priced offerings, but are generally unable 
to find them. Sellers are holding firm as long as circum- 
stances permit, but they are unable to force movement where 
no demand exists, Full standards are scarce and buyers have 
difficulty in getting what they want. The statistical position 
is strong and this counter balances in some degree the lack 
of buying interest and gives the market the appearance of 
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steadiness. Crop reports seem to be good and the prospect for 
a liberal pack is said to be promising. But no one is yet ready 
to venture a prediction. 

Peas—New pack are moving out under a good demand. 
Sifted early Junes are held at $1.75a1.90. Buyers would take 
more than are offered if they could get the stock. Wisconsin 
pack is moving under a fair demand. Alaska fancy petit pois 
are quoted at $2.75; standard, $1.75; No. 3 Alaska sifted 
early June fancy, $1.90; No. 4 sifted early June fancy, 
$1.52%; No. 3 extra standard Alaska! sifted, $1.50; No. 4 
sugars selected fancy, $1.75; No. 5 fancy sweets, $1.65. 
Fancy Southern pack is very scarce and commands a prem- 
ium. Many holders have cleaned out their old pack and are 
now holding the better grades of new pack firm with no fear 
of competition from goods which were put up last year. The 
situation is promising for the pack in this State. 

String Beans—Some New York pack have sold at $1.05 
for No. 2s. The market is not overstocked and considerable 
Government requirements will be announced soon. Buyers are 
seeking further information upon the probable output, but 
wre not placing important orders as yet. 

Fruits—Some increase is seen in prices this week, though 
not all varieties are affected alike. Peaches are strong. Apri- 
cots have sold better and light offerings of Hawaiian pine- 
apple have made the market stronger. Extra standards and 
standards are getting scarce and prices are naturally firmer 
upon these goods. Full standards are somewhat difficult to 
The quantity of off quality in the market is rather 
greater than most holders would wish to see. 

Peaches—California extra 2% lemon clings are held 
strong at $4.75 and some have been sold in a jobbing way 
higher than this. Extra standards are held up to $4.15a4.25 
und standards are strong at $3.75a3.90. Buyers are showing 
more interest in all grades, but their purchases are generally 
small 

Apricots—Extras are stronger at $3.85, but buyers have 
been a little more conservative in their action on this variety. 
They have bought more peaches than they have apricots. 

Pears—California Bartletts have passed the $5 mark, and 
some are held as high as $5.15 for extras, while standards are 
firm at $4.25. 

Pineapple—A few small offerings of Hawaiian pack are 
reported at $4.75 for standard 214s, with extras up to $5.15a 
5.25; No. 10 pies are held at $8.50. 

Salmon—Red Alaska has held its strength and is firm 
at $3.75. A good demand is reported and offerings are small. 
One jobber sold a fair-sized lot as high as $3.90. In other 
varieties the market is quiet and few sales were reported. 
Most interests are reporting a bigger output than was ex- 
pected. Some have said that the pack this year will be the 
largest for a considerable time. Buyers are disposed to hold 
off, pending a more definite knowledge of the situation. Mean- 
while movement in consumption is fair and buyers are taking 
what is needed to satisfy immediate requirements. 

Sardines—The curtailment of production because of short- 
age of cans and labor has not affected the market very much 
as yet, but later the impossibility of obtaining supplies 
promises to increase the strength and prices may go higher. 
Some inquiry is reported. 

Tuna—Not much change is reported in the market. Sale’ 
are made in a small way only, but the price remains firm and 
considerable buying might force it upward. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING 


While the canning trade is not entirely out of the woods. 
conditions. are better and the prospect is promising. Retailers 
say customers complain less of the prices, and while they are not 
buying much more, they are showing a disposition to forget what 
they call high costs, and are buying what they want more freely. 
This in turn is stimulating growing interest among retailers, and 
they are coming into market with more inquiries. It is slow work 
getting back to a normal basis, but apparently the change is 
coming, gradually, it is true, but none the less surely, and, there- 
fore, permanently. Some misunderstanding of the situation in 
reference to prices for this year’s output will have to be met 
and overcome, but aside from that the conditions are very prom- 
ising. With all branches of the canned foods business in better 
condition than for years, the trade seems set for a profitable 
season. The advertising campaign of the National Association is 
doing much to help, and beyond that the returning sanity of all 
the people is an influential factor in the improvement. 

According to information from the Coast. observers are of 
the opinion that the salmon run this year will be one of the 
heaviest known in years. Purchasers are naming no flat price 
to canners this year. Instead, they are putting the fish in the 
eans. The matter of pay can or will be determined later. It 
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would appear that opinions of the probable run vary, but informa- 
tion from unprejudiced observers favors a large run. They may 
be changed later, but now they are all disposed to agree that 
indications point that way. 

Peach canning has begun in California. 
now in operation. Plums are turning out better than early esti- 
mates indicated. Car conditions are improving, and the condition 
is better now than was believed possible. If improvement con- 
tinues, and it should, now the railroads have been granted their 
advance in rates, shipments will not be much below normal. More 
buying of California fruits is reported, which is another indica- 
tion of the general improvement in the trade. 

The San Francisco office of Schuckle & Co. advises brokers 
that the apricot pack is over and that high grades are very scarce, 
both in the new and old crops. Some sections showed scaly and 
spotty fruit, which naturally reduced the available supplies of 
faney and choice grades. The outlook for peaches, the advices 
say, is encouraging. Peaches matured early and apricots late, so 
some factories were running on both varieties at the same time. 
The inquiries for both varieties are increasing of late. 

The New York State Board of Agriculture estimates the 
peach crop of the State as 1,500,000 bushels. This is about double 
what was produced last year, three times the crop produced in 
1918, but less than half the output of 1917. The shipments will 
become principally from the localities bordering Lake Ontario. 
The acreage for the State is about one-third less since the injury 
inflicted by the severe winter of 1917. 

A letter from Norway tells of a strike among the sardine 
packers. They are getting 250 per cent more wages than they 
got before the war, but they are not satisfied and are asking for 
a 25 per cent increase and the establishment of soviets in each 
factory. When the strike began the fishermen had great quan- 
tities of brisling sardines tn the locks, but when the canneries 
ceased operating, fishermen had to free these fish, suffering thereby 
heavy losses. Chance of settlement seems remote, since ecanners 
cannot accept soviet rule, and can’t pay the advance asked and 
compete in the world’s markets. 

A slow market for milk in cans is reported. Domestic buyers 
show no interest beyond covering in a small way. Foreign buyers 
are less interested than domestic people. A revival in export 
interest is expected. Sweetened milk is held at $10.00a10.25 for 
most brands. Some sellers have accepted $9.90 on a few lines. 
For prompt shipment from the factory $10.50 is asked. 


Fresner canneries are 


The Charles E. Moody, cannery ship of the Northwestern 
Fisheries Company, was burned in the Nakuck River last week. 
ee all supplies and equipment were unloaded before the 

re. 

Trollers who operate at the mouth of the Columbia River are 
reported to be planning a cannery of their own. 

C. G. Preis, chief engineer of the American Can Company. 
is in Portland, Ore., superintending the construction of a new 
ean-making factory. The main building of the new plant will 
be 228x497 feet, three stories high, and nearby a warehouse is 
to be erected 118x497 feet, two stories high. 

Well toward the last of July only a few canneries on Puget 
Sound were open, the run having been too small to warrant oper- 
ation. Not many sockeye salmon had then been caught. Less 
than one-third of the packing plants operated last year will be 
opened this year. The run is very small all along the Sound. 

Frazer River salmon packers are paying T5e each for sock- 
eyes, 12¢ per pound for red springs, 3e per pound for white 
spring, and 7e per pound for cohoes. 

Fish pirates are robbing some of the Alaska canneries. 

Trade in British canned foods is reported quiet. Demand 
for sardines is light, and -only for best qualities. Reports from 
the French fisheries are unsatisfactory, while cost is very high. 
Prices for Portuguese pack are also very high. A little lobster is 
arriving. More inquiry is developing for Alaska red salmon. 

California fruit are only in moderate demand. 

Canners are worried over the shortage of cars needed for 
shipment, and California canners are considering overloading cars 
10 per cent during the emergency. All brokers are getting in- 
structions to load cars on that basis. 

California packed last year 20,747,922 cases of canned foods 
of all descriptions. 

Total receipts of canned foods in England for the week end- 
ing July 3, 1920. were 28,440 cases, compared with 104,306 cases 
for the same week last year, a decrease of 75,766 cases. 

North & Dalzell received advices from the C. E. Van Landing- 
ham Company to the effect that up to July 13, 1919, the catch of 
white tuna was 5,500 tons. This year it was 2,800 tons. To the 
same date last year the catch of bluefin was 3,300 tons, and this 
year it was 1,900 tons. 

New York No. 2 cut stringless beans have been sold for $1.05. 
Buyers should remember that large government requirements are 
to be met out of the supply on hand. “HUDSON.” 


with the Patented Solder Horn 
Support is the Standard Body- 
: Maker of the Can Trade. : 


ly soldered. 


well soldered seam, free from leaks. 


Main Offices: 
American Factories: 


CHICAGO, People’s Gas Bldg. 


CINCINNATI. Union Trust Bldg. BUFFALO 


1857 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E, 


“BLISS” No. 22-N Automatic Can Body-Maker 


150 perfect can bodies per minute are turned 
out on this machine—perfectly formed and _ perfect- 
It is adapted to the making of round, square, oblong or oval bodies, 
24 to 44 inches in diameter by 2 to 5} inches in height. 


The patented Worm Solder Horn Support for the Roll Solder Attachment insures a 


E. W. Bliss Company 


BROOKLYN, 


BROOKLYN, N. HASTINGS, MICH. 
SALES OFFICES 
DETROIT, Dime Bank Bldg. 

. Marine Bank Bldg. 
FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES” 


3-c PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Quen 


from 


U. A. 


CLEVELAND. Union Bank Bldg. 
iT. LOUIS, Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
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Many Members of Chicago Market Away on Vacation—Wis- 
consin Pea Season Closed—Little Interest in Canned 
Tomatoes—Sale of Futures in California 
Canned Fruits Very Small. 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, August 6, 1920. 

This market is affected by vacationaresis and many of 
the buyers and some of the brokers are absent upon their 
annual recess, although it would be hard to find a finer sum- 
mer resort this season than Chicago. 

Canned Peas—lIt is reported that the packing of peas in 
Wisconsin will end this week in all parts of the State, and 
I can verify that report as I have just returned from a trip 
to that State in which I drove 864 miles and visited 51 can- 
neries. 

A few of the canneries in the extreme northern part of 
the State may continue in a small way during next week, 
but nine-tenths of them closed their season’s operations this 
past week. 

Even those caneries near Lake Michigan have ‘closed 
though they are generally the last to do so on account of their 
having the advantage of cool breezes and slow ripening. 

In the district along or close to the shores of Lake 
Michigan there has been an excellent pack of peas of both 
early and late varieties, but those canners will have but little 
if any surplus, as they sold heavily for future delivery of extra 
standard and fancy grades and will deliver them on their con- 
tracts. They packed scarcely any standard peas and will have 
no surplus to offer, as they had no output of that grade of 
any consequence, 

The pea canneries in the central, western and north-cen- 
tral parts of Wisconsin have had a small volume pack. 

Their Alaskas ran heavily to 3s sieve, and small peas, 
of course, do not fill as many cans as the larger sizes, and 
many canneries had an Alaska yield of only from fifty to sixty 
per cent. of normal. 

Their late pack of sweets suffered heavily from the de- 
vastation of the insects peculiar to peas, and thousands of 
acres were totally destroyed by the bugs. —- 

¥ personally inspected many fields which had been aban- 
doned and would not be harvested, but ploughed under for 
fertilizer. 

Altogether the Wisconsin pea pack in my iditiaie is going 
to run far below normal and heavily below last year, 

Canned Tomatoes—But little interest is being taken in 
canned tomatoes and buyers and brokers are equally indiffer- 
ent as to them. The buyers claim that the prices are too 
high and canners are standing firm on their price and saying 
nothing. 

Buyers claim that they have enough tomatoes contracted 
of the 1920 crop to supply their needs and that their sale 
of futures to the retail trade has been very small. 

Canned Kraut—I find that a large number of canners of 
kraut in Wisconsin, upon whom I called, are abandoning the 
canning of kraut. 

They claim that it sells too slowly, and that there are 
sO many engaged in the canning of kraut that the competition 
is bitter and that it is impossible to get a profit on the 
article. 

Canned Beets—.. similar situation exists in relation to 
canned beets. Several canners in Wisconsin who have been 
canning beets for several years state that they have continu- 


ally lost money on the packing of canned beets, and that 
they will can no more. 


Canned Salmon—tThere continues to be a pressure from 
the Pacific Coast to sell canned salmon especially of Pinks 
and Chums. The season of largest consumption and dis- 
tribution is passing rapidly and it has definitely been proven 
that salmon will not sell when fresh meats can be bought at 
proportionately lower prices. 

California Fruits—I learn that the sale of futures in 
canned fruits has been so much smaller than usual and costs 
of canning have so heavily advanced that many canners are 
going to pack only sufficient fruits to fill their contracts, and 
no more, 

Canned Corn—The canners of Wisconsin pack a very fine 
quality of corn. Their season is so short for the growth of 
it however that the canning of corn in that State is accom- 
panied with great risk from frost at the close of the season. 
This is the reason that the output of canned corn from Wis- 
consin canneries is so small. 

WRANGLER. 


THE PRIVATE OR JOBBER’S LABEL 


Coming to a Showdown and Canners Are Interested—A Writer 
In “Modern Merchant and Grocery World,” Him- 
self a Wholesaler, Puts the Question Up Z 
Square to the Trade. 


We quote from the well-known Modern Merchant and 
Grocery World, of Philadelphia: 


“With reference to the new plan of the Proctor & Gamble Co. 
to sell the retailer direct and cut the jobber out, jobbers, of 
whom I am one, may as well know and probably do know that 
back in the minds of practically all these manufacturers, no 
matter how loyal they may be to the jobber, there lurks the 
haunting thought that the jobber is not four-square with them. 
Manufacturers of nationally advertised goods claim that they 
have not alone discovered, produced and perfected the goods 
and kept them up to standard, but by their aggressive advertis- 
ing and through the work of specialty men, and house-to-house 


‘canvass they have educated the people to use their product and 


thus have provided many profitable items to the jobbers’ stocks 
hitherto unknown. 


“The manufacturers claim they have made something only to 
find it counterfeited. They produce and popularize corn flakes, 
for instance, only to have the jobber put in his private label. 
They perfect a flavored mixture, establish a trade-mark and 
educate the people to buy syrups in tins, and the jobber fights 
them with a private brand. They make a market for their 
special package of rolled oats, and the jobber bends his energies 
to fill the demand thus created with “Jones’ Pride.” 

“To combat these private brands it costs the manufacturer 
heavily. Knowing that none of his goods is going out when a 
private brand can be sold he is driven to close covering of 
territory with specialty men and more intensive advertising in 
order to get an even break. He is asked to co-operate with 
the jobber, to use the jobber as an exclusive distributing me- 
dium and pay him an increased margin of profit to meet the 
higher cost of doing business, only to find this same jobber 
“taking orders’ for factory lines while his salesmen are in- 
structed to push the sale of his own label. 


“And therein, in the minds of the manufacturer, pops the 
question, ‘Is it fair?’ And in view of the fact that the elimination 
of the jobber is brought to test they hesitate no longer to ask 
the question openly, and-it requires an answer. It prompts dis- 
cussion of private labels, and it is conceded that private labels, 
judiciously used, have been the salvation of many wholesale 
grocers. There is no tenable argument against sedictia labels as 
such. They are here to stay. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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SEEDS 


( When you think of seeds of any 
kind think of Landreths’. Before ) 
buying from anyone else, let us 

quote you. We are growers of all 

varieties of Seeds, used by canners. 


We are the oldest Seed House in 
America, this being our 136th 
year in the business. 


The famous statue of Apollo, Colossus of D. Landreth Seed Company 


Rhodes, is distinguished as one of the Seven 


Wonders of the World. Bristol, Pennsylvania 
We have tried to adapt the pose of Apollo to 


the Embry—4—One Box in the belief that this 


wonderful carrier of merchandise is entitled to a BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 

foremost position among the Wonders of the 

Business World. 


-4-ONE 


SUGAR 


SERVICE 


It is the happy connecting link between you If You Need Sugar or Glucose 
and your customers. It gives you the comfort- 
able assurance that your goods, whatever they PHONE—WIRE— WRITE 


may be, will arrive at destination in perfect con- 


— CANDY EXPORT COMPANY 


Embry—4—One Boxes are lighter than the 
usual shipping case and yet, because of their wire- - g2 2-4 STONE ST. NEW YORK 
bound construction, they are more durable. 3 Phones, Bowling Green 7157-7158 
Embry Wirebound Box Co. : Our weekly reports and Special Offering on request 
h of E B 


828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 


¥GRANULATED SUGAR 
| Spot or Future Shipment 


Also all Grades of Imported Sugars, raw, 
refined or washed 


GLUCOSE 


unbleached, spot or for future shipment from 
Yo St. Louis or New York 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


California Fruit Packing in Full Swing—Car Shortage Bad, and 
Expected to Be Worse—No Business Being Done in 
- Tomatoes—Japanese Fish Cutters on 
Strike—Notes of Interest, 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, August 2, 1920. 
The’ packing of fruits is now in full swing throughout Cali- 
fornia, apricots receiving attention in the San Francisco Bay 
district, and freestone peaches in the Valley section. All fruits 
are showing the effect of the long drought, but the damage is 
not as extensive as might have been expected. Weather con- 


ditions have favored crops during the past few weeks, there 
having been but few really hot days, mild temperatures having 
been the rule. In many places fruit is running to small sizes, 
but since canners are not in the market for such quantities as 
last year, they are enabled to choose the grades desired, and 
the pack will run to good quality. 

The car shortage is causing considerable confusion in this 
territory, and this is expected to get worse later in the season. 
Difficulty is being experienced in securing deliveries of cans 
and box shooks, and even the movement of fresh fruits is being 
interfered with. Packers are shipping the canned product East 
with all dispatch, the feeling being that much rolling stock will 
be transferred from the Pacific Coast to the Middle West when 
the wheat crop is ready to be moved. The Canners’ League is 
urging members to unload and load cars as quickly as possible, 
and to co-operate in every way with the railroads in the.r at- 
tempt to keep cars moving. 

Market conditions continue quiet, this being all the more 
noticeable, no doubt, on account of the fact that many canners 
are not operating this year. Many plants are doing no more 
than fill the orders they have booked, and others are operat.ng 
conservatively Both fruits and vegetables are in strong hands, 
and, despite the extremely high prices, therqg seems to be no 
chance of a decline of any note. Low-grade apricots, particu- 
larly those in No. 10 cans, which have been selling here at a 
discount from opening rates, are being held more firmly, and 
nothing is being offered at less than list prices. The pack of 
cherries has virtually been disposed of, and premiums are being 
asked for the small stocks still to be had. The demand for 
pineapples continues to be very heavy, and premiums on future 
contracts range from 20 to 35 per cent over the opening rates, 
with sliced in special demand. 

Several firms have announced opening prices on the 1920 
pack of tomatoes, but since these are materially higher than 
the prices asked for spot goods, practically no business has 
been booked. The large operators have not put out an open- 
ing list, but one is expected at any time, since packing opera- 
tions will be under way at an early date. Last year the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation startled the trade by naming a price 
of $1.10 on No. 2% standards, and its action this year is being 
awaited with much interest. Futures are being quoted at $1.35 
by other interests, but it is still possible to secure spot goods 
at $1.25. The extent of the pack will depend upon the volume 
of business placed after opening prices are named, and upon 
fall weather conditions. 

Word has been received from Monterey to the effect that 
Japanese fish cutters employed in the sardine canneries have 
gone on a strike for a 25 per cent increase in wages. At present 
the scale ranges from $1.20 to $1.50 an hour. The Monterey 
Canners’ Association has issued a statement to the effect that 
the increase cannot be granted, and belief is expressed that paid 


agitators are at the bottom of the trouble. A strike of fisher- 
men was recently brought to an end there, after the plants had 
been closed for several weeks. The California sardine pack 
promises to be materially curtailed this year on account of 
strikes, there having been considerable trouble of this nature in 
the southern part of the State. 


Five hundred women and girls employed in the Libby, 
McNeil & Libby plant, at Sunnyvale, Cal., went on a strike 
July 30 because of differences over wages and an alleged cur- 
tailment of the working hours. The plant was shut down tem- 
porarily, throwing two hundred and fifty male employes out of 
work. It is believed that the trouble will be of short duration. 

P. F. Bisceglia, of Bisceglia Bros., canners, of San Jose, 
Cal., has been arrested on the charge of violating the State 
sanitation laws governing laborers’ camps, the complaint having 
been issued at the instance of Edward Brown, State director of 
camp sanitation. The latter states that this step was taken 


after repeated warnings to install proper bathing facilities at 
the San Jose camp. He states that out of 75 camps recently 
inspected but five were found lacking in sanitation of the stand- 


ard required by the State, and that these would be improved 
at once. 


The Great Western Packing Company, of Monterey, Cal., 
has announced that the American Agencies, 160 Sansome street, 
San Francsico, Cal., has been appointed sole selling agents for 
their Campbell’s brand Monterey Bay sardines and other fish 


products. The pack of fish is small up to the present, and will 
probably be well below that of 1919. Prices are being firmly 
maintained and some trouble is being experienced in filling 
buyers’ requirements. 


Mailliard & Schmiedell, of San Francisco, Cal., have opened 
a branch brokerage office in the Pioneer Building, Seattle, Wash. 


H. Jones & Co., of Australia and Tasmania, who are erect- 
ing a large plant in an east-bay suburb of San Francisco, Cal., 
will make a pack of fruits there this season, but will not pack 


jams and jellies until next year. They are receiving large ship- 
ments of these specialties from the Antipodes, and will handle 


no less than 100,000 cases this season through the port of San 
Francisco. 


James D. Dole, president and manager of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, arrived from the Islands on a_ business 
mission on July 28. He states that next season’s pack of pine- 
apples will’ exceed six million cases, and that the acreage is 
being added to at a’very rapid rate. 


C. P. Hale, of San Francisco, who is connected with the 
Alaska Salmon Company, the Union Fish Company and the 


Northern Fisheries, has been made president and general man- 
ager of the Drake’s Bay Whaling Company, which is to estab- 
lish a whaling station near this city. 


The Van Nuys Canning Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The Del Norte Packing Company has been incorporated at 
San Francisco, with a capital stock of $200,000, by S. N. Wil- 
jiams, J. R. Gilbert and J. C. Hoffman. 

The Eureka Packing Company, recently organized at San 
Francisco for the purpose of operating a cannery, has received 
a permit authorizing it to issue 2,500 shares of capital stock at 
$100 a share. 

The California Co-operative Canneries has taken out a 


permit for the erection of 35 cottages. at Modesto, Cal., where 
it has opened a new plant. 


The Yuba City Cannery, of Yuba City, Cal., has provided 

a nursery and playground for children whose mothers are work- 

ing in the plant. These facilities will be under the supervision 
of Miss Dorothy Ledyard, a community Red Cross nurse- 
“BERKELEY.” 
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1920 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
IS NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 11th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
tent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
istributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 

$2 00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 

brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL, CHECKS ACCEPTED 


IT SURELY DOES 


"“GRI 


If you have any use for Basket Carriers, 
write now to 


Peach Basket Carrier GOODELL COMPANY 
| 91 Main Street Antrim, N. H. 


DECORATED CANS 


Canners doing an Export Business have found it 
especially desirable to use Containers with their name 
and Brand Lithographed on the Metal,—in place of paper 
labels. Attractive containers of a similar style for 
Domestic Distribution tend also to increased sales—par- 
ticularly is this true of canned foods prepared for an 
exclusive Trade.— 


Morever—the additional expense involved is not 
as great as generally supposed. . 


Write us for particulars 


Southern Can Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH TRANSLATES KNOWLEDGE 
INTO DOLLARS 


United States Forest Products Laboratory Celebrates Its De- 
cennial at Madison, Wis., July 22-23, 1920. 


Extensive conservation, of our national wealth of wood 
through more efficient utilization was the keynote sounded 
throughout the Decennial Celebration at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, July 22-23. Over 200 visitors 
from all parts of the country were present, representing every 
line of wood-using industry, including 59 wood-using associa- 
tions and companies, 18 lumber manufacturing associations and 
companies, the Deans of 12 Forest schools, the United States 
Forest Service, and other visitors and friends. They came to 
pay tribute to the laboratory’s ten-year record of service to Amer- 
ican industry. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is a government institution of 
industrial research’ in wood and all wood products maintained 
by the United States Forest Service in co-operation with the 
University of Wisconsin. In this work 220 engineers, wood 
technologists, manufacturing specialists and assistants are é¢m- 
ployed in developing new uses for wood and improving present 
mnanufacturing methods. Investigations and experiments are 
undertaken both independently and for individuals and companies 
on a co-operative basis. Results obtained are disseminated 
through co-operative reports, commercial demonstration, corres- 
pondence, government bulletins, mimeographed circulars, articles 
in the trade press, and practical instruction courses given at the 
laboratory. 


The committee in charge of the celebration was as follows: 
Governor E. L. Philipp, of Wisconsin, Honorary Chairman; H. 
¥. Weiss, Burgess Laboratories, Madison, and former director 
ef the laboratory, Chairman; C. P. Winslow, Director, Forest 
Products Laboratory, First Vice-Chairman; H. J. Thorkelson, 


This simple, clean-cut mach 
ine relieves you of the burden 
of mechanical upkeep. 


It is the last word in double 
seaming. 


Every machine for can making 


CAMERON CAN 


‘Successors to TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnel or location 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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WM. COOPER PENN &CO. 25, Victoria St., London, England.” 
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| The Cameron No. 154 


DOUBLE SEAMER 


Attaches Covers to Filled Cans 
of the Sanitary Type 


MACHINERY CO. 


“AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon. Paris, France.” 


Business Manager, University of Wisconsin, Second Vice-Chair- 
man, and Don E. Mowry, General Secretary, Madison Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Executive Secretary. 

The opening session of the gathering convened in Agricultural 
Hall at ten o'clock on the morning of July 22nd. Mr. H. F. 
Weiss was chairman. The program of addresses included Mr. 
Weiss’s introductory remarks: “Legislative Measures for Forest 
Conservation,” by Governor Philipp; “Translating Knowledge 
into Power,” by President Birge, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and “The Forest Products Laboratory,” by C. P. Winslow, pres- 
ent director of that institution. 


After luncheon the program continued with inspection of the 
work and exhibits of the laboratory. Guides in charge of small 
parties showed the visitors the various lines of endeavor in which 
the laboratory is saving millions of dollars a year to the people 
of the country. .Following the inspection trip was a period for 
recreation consisting of automobile tours around the city, boat 
rides, and swimming. 

Nearly 500 prominent lumbermen, manufacturers and users 
of forest products, and members of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory attended the banquet in the evening. Mr. Burr W. Jones 
presided as toastmaster. Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Greeley, Chief 
Forester of the United States, spoke on “Forests and National 
Prosperity.” Following the address of Colonel Greeley, Mr. Max 
Mason, Research Specialist of the National Council of Defense, 
gave an illustrated talk explaining in detail the submarine de- 
tector which he perfected during the war and which was suc- 
cuessfully used in European waters. 


At the Friday morning sessions, Mr. John Foley, Forester 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, was chairman, introducing the 
speakers as follows: D.C. Everest, Secretary and General-Man- 
ager, Marathon Paper Mills Company, “Some Problems of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry”; H. E. Howe, Chairman, Research 
Extension Division, National Research Council, “America’s Place 
in Industrial Research,’ and W. A. Gilchrist, representing the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on “Some Problems 
of the Lumber Industry.” 


The formal program of the Decennial ended with a luncheon. 
(Continued on Page 36, Column 2) 
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Protect Increasing Stocks 


Against Fire Loss 


This year’s pack will require additional 
Fire Insurance Protection. ‘ 


Your Fire Insurance must be increas- 
ed as your pack progresses. 


Place this additional Insurance with 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


where you can average a saving of about 
$6.50 per thousand dollars of Insurance 
carried. 


The fact that the most progressive Can- 
ners and Packers in the country are co- 
operating under the plan, is conclusive 
evidence of its stability. 


Complete information as to how the 
saving is made under the plan, and how 
you may become a Subscriber and 
share in it, may be had by writing or 
wiring. 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorporated 


104 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


Officially endorsed by the National Canners’ Association 
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WANTED A MASTER FISHERMAN. 


In the Sea Pastures That Wash Our Shores Rove Great Herds 
That Could Furnish Us Unlimited Food if We Had a 
Genius to Organize the Industry and Educate 
the National Palate. 


By Joyce O’Hara, in The Nation’s Business. 


The sea is a many storied treasure house of wealth, waiting 
for a man who has imagination enough to visualize its possi- 
bilities, strength enough to open its doors, creative power enough 
to convert its riches to human use. 

For centuries uncounted men have nibbled about in this 
great storehouse, like mice in a pantry, unable to get at the 
best of its treasures, unable to carry much away, wasting and 
spoiling more than they used. The master-mind has been 
lacking. 

The treasure that waits for this master is not the drowned 
gold of Spanish galleons, or anything else that appeals to the 
ordinary imagination as romantic and splendid. It is simply 
fish—millions of tons of fish that men all over the world need 
more and more, and which only stupidity and inertia prevent 
them from having. 

This is a very general statement of the case, and it applies 
more particularly to America. Germany and Japan, for example, 
have exploited their fisheries with a good deal of skill and thor- 
oughness because they have had to do so. The necessity which 
drove them to the marine storehouse for food is just beginning 
to be felt in America. It will be felt more and more acutely. 
Both the need and the oportunity for big business to organize 
the American fisheries are growing every year more apparent. 

Our fisheries are perhaps the last of our great resources in 
which little business with its waste and multiple competion, still 
for the most part prevails. Although there is some modern cor- 
porate organization and some modern scientific method now in 
American fishing, the American fish, generally speaking, is 
associated with the little fellow from the hook to the frying 
pan. The one outstanding and unmistakable result is that the 
said fish often avoids the hook, and when he takes the hook he 
often fails to reach the pan. And his journey between these 
two points in his destiny is an inglorious and odoriferous 
affair, as anyone who has ever passed within two blocks of a 
fish market will attest. Mr. Fish, a potentially valuable citizen, 
is both literally and figuratively in bad odor. 

The American fishing industry is worth a hundred million 
dollars a year, and it catches about a fifth of all the fish caught 
in the world. Yet, according to Dr. H. F. Moore, the deputy 
commissioner of the Bureau of Fisheries this is not a “shadow” 
of what our fishing banks might produce. From some of our 
richest sea pastures we are not taking a pound of food to the 
acre where we might take ten pounds or more. And the little 
is not adequately distributed, and much of it does not reach the 
consumer in first-class condition. 

Beyond a doubt the fishing industry is in pressing need of 
the same sort of a modern industrial organization by which we 
are furnished with bread and meat and fruit, and a host of 
other commodities. It is not merely that big business organi- 
zation saves waste and educates public taste. More than that, 
the big business type of organization is the only one by which 
the complicated needs of a great civilized country can possibly 
be served. There is room for much argument as to how that 
organization should be controlled; but the important point for 
our present purpose is that we are not going to get fresh fish 
cheap until some superman or supermen step in and organize 
the fishing business in the same way that Gustave Swift and 
Philip Armour organized the beef business. 

It seems necessary to emphasize this point because there are 
still publicists among us who openly and eloquently hanker for 
the return of little business and competition, and the small or- 
ganization in which the boss can shake hands with every employe 


every morning. There is likewise a widespread public delusion 
that such an industral system might be profitably restored. 
Well, we have that kind of organization right now in the fishing 
industry and it is not delivering the fish. As a matter of fact, a 
force arising from the necessities of the case is carrying us al- 
ways and irresistibly toward higher and more complicated in- 
dustrial organization. 

If anyone doubts this, a comparison between American fish 
and American beef ought to convince him. Here is a striking 
and interesting parallel. About fifty years ago, the American 
beef business stood almost exactly where the American fish 
business stands today. And the two industries are vastly more 
similar in their fundamentals than you would imagine if you have 
not studied the matter. 

The natural resource to be exploited in the beef business was 
a vast western pastureland where the half-wild, long-horned 
herds of Andalusian cattle from Old Mexico were just beginning 
to replace the hosts of buffalo. After the civil war men began 
to round up and brand these herds, and to seek a way of con- 
verting beef into money. The way was very hard to find. In 
the first place, there were no adequate methods, faciliteis or 
system for the transporting of the beef either dead or alive 
In the second place, there was no dependable market to which 
to send it. In the third place, there was throughout the east 
a strong prejudice against western beef. This seems incredible 
tc us, who have been eating western beef all our lives, but every 


great undertacing encounters prejudices and ignorances which 
seem ridiculous a generation later. 


As a result of this condition the east got its meat from a 
number of little slaughter houses scattered about the country. 
In these cattle raised and fattened—more or less—on eastern 
farms, were butchered. Blood and offal rich in nitrogen were 
thrown away of course. There was neither cold storage nor 
refrigerator cars. Beef often spoiled. In a given market you 
could get beef one day, and the next day you could not. 


Too Much Beef. 


Meantime in the west there was a thousand head of cattle for 
every man. Whoever wanted beef could go out and shoot a cow 
and take what he needed. The range swarmed with mavericks 
upon which anyone might clap his brand, but only the more 
farsighted saw much use in doing it. You could buy a fat steer 
for four dollars. And there was no dependable channel through 
which this vast reservoir of beef in the west could flow to the 
growing hungry crowd in the east. Cattle markets grew up in 
the wild cow towns at the ends of the railroads—Dodge City, 
Ogalalla, Wichita. Over the long trail, sometimes a thousand 
miles, came the great cattle herds to these frontier markets. 
They came across a wilderness infested with savages. They 
forded rivers, crossed deserts. They were overwhelmed by 
storms and stampeded by the wild herds of the buffalo. The 
cattle trails were marked with graves. And when the herds 
reached the cow towns often there was no market. Time and 
again herds came and went away again for lack of buyers. 

It was this chaos which Swift and Armour converted into 
order. In the first place, they established at Chicago a market 
where any cattleman could sell his beef for its current market 
value. In the second place they perfected and put into use the 
refrigerator car. At first the railroads would not haul these 
cars, but in time the new idea, the necessary idea, prevailed. In 
the same way, the prejudice against western beef was circum- 


vented, largely by an aliance between these daring buyers of 
western beef and certain eastern purveyors of meat. 


From that time on the development was swift and too com- 
plicated to be told here in detail. Methods of using every scrap 
of the animals were worked out. The breeds of range cattle 


were improved by the introducing of good stock. The methods 
of fattening them on mid-western ranches were perfected. 

The important point is that when once an organization na- 
tional in scope had been perfected, the problem was solved. 
The rest was only a matter of time. 
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Now the fishing business seems very different, but is, in fact. . 
very similar. Here again the fundamental resource is a great 
pasture capable of producing vast amounts of food. This pas- 
ture, of which the American share is hundreds of thousands of 
square miles in extent, consists of the “continental shelf,” or 
that part of the ocean adjacent to the mainland where it is not 
too deep for fishing on the bottom, and of certain inland waters. 
There are also vast quantities of fish in the deeper waters of 
the sea, and no doubt in some far future science will find a 
practicable way of getting them out. But the immediate prob- 
lem is to get the abundant and easily accessible supplies of the 
shallow waters. 

These waters are a sort of two-story pasture. On the bot- 
tom dwell such fishes as the cod, the hake, the haddock and the 
halibut. Nearer the surface swim the vast schools of those 
nomdas of the sea, the.pelagic fish, such as herring and mack- 
om The Trouble Was the Market. 

We have seen that in the early days of the cattle business 
there existed a vast supply of beef and a means of gathering it: 
but no dependable market, no adequate methods of storage or 
shipment, and a prejudice against the use of the product which 
had to.be overcome by education. In essence we have seen that 
the difficulty was due to a lack of organization on a national 
scale. 

The fishing business stands in almost exactly the same case. 
In some places like Gloucester and Boston good sized companies 
operate fleets of vessels, usually on a share system with the 
fishermen.In these places, the catch is uually well handled, and 
modern methods of shipments and storage are used. Likewise in 
Alaska the salmon fisheries are pretty well organized. And 
there are some other spots where the industry is carried on in 
a modern and efficient manner. But these are only patches of 
epciency on a vast amorphus mass of haphazard work. The 
American fishing industry, as a whole, is an army of men, poor, 
half-equipped, without scientific knowledge of organization, set- 
tnig out in rowboats and sailboats, casting their nets and lines. 
They are often brave, hard-working men doing the best they 
can with the means at their disposal. They seldom have any 
adequate means of storing their catches. They seldom have a 
dependable market, and are often wholly lacking in any but a 
local one. And at the market itself, conditions are little better. 
In big cities there are modern and sanitary ones, but the aver- 
age American cannot think of a fish market without wrinkling 
up his nose. Yet fish, properly kept on ice and under glass. 
can be made an especially attractive commodity. Dr. Moore 
says that a fish market can be made as attractive as a florist’s 
shop. Certainly that is an achievement which has been left for 
the future. But the average fish market with its stale odors, 
its slimy goods floating in a mush of ice and water, its flies 
and dirt, is a disgrace. 

Here, then, is the same lack of dependable markets, whole- 
sale and retail, and of the means to reach them, that presented 
Swift and Armour with their problem and their. opportunity. 
Here again, upon analysis, the lack is seen to be one of national 
organization. The essential need is for a mind which can see 
the business of feeding fish to the American public as one vast 
and complicated, but perfectly unified undertaking, and for the 
capital to put that vision into terms of storage plants, refrigera- 
tor cars and fishing fleets. The methods are all there and per- 
fected. It is said that a modern otter-trawl fishing vessel can 
gather more human food for each unit of man power in a given 
length of time than any other device modern industry has pro- 
dudced. And it is this device, which in the face of a threatened 
food shortage, we are failing adequately to use. 


This parallel between fish and beef is still more striking 
when we come to the other great obstacle which Swift and 
Armour encountered—that of popular prejudice. Here, indeed, 
the Napoleon of the fisheries will have an even greater struggle 
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than did the creators of taste for Chicago beef. For the preju- 
dice of the American public against fish in general, and certain 
kinds in particular, is one of the strangest and most illogical 
things in the world. 

In our coastal cities there is a highly developed taste for 
sea food, but, like the ethics of Confucius, it is based on the wor- 
ship of ancestors. When the first settlers came to these shores 
a few centuries ago they were used to eating cod and haddock 
and mackerel and a few other kinds, and they went on eating 
them. Their descendants are eating them still. And the worst 
of it, they won’t eat anything else in the way of fish. The 
Bureau of Fisheries has again and again published impressive 
lists of the valuable food fishes which swim in our coastal wa- 
ters, but which the fishermen must throw away because there is 
no market for them. The praises of the goose fish and the 
burbot and the skate have been considerably sung in the press 
of late years, and to a very small extent some of these fish 
have come into use. They are all excelent food and highly 
prized in Europe. Their commercial exploitation is solely a 
matter of education—a problem for the modern advertising man. 
And he has never yet been stumped. 

As you go inland, the problem becomes still more embarrass- 
ing. Even such staple fish as the haddock and the whiting, low 
priced and in surplusage on the coast, are unknown and unused 
for lack of organized distribution and advertising. A Nebraskan, 
for example, will generally pass over that part of the menu 
which treats of fish without a glance. He goes straight for the 
meats. He was raised on beef, and he has not the habit of eat- 
ing fish at all. In his country there are no indigenous fish ex- 
cept a few disconsolate mud-pouts inhabiting horse ponds and 
sluggish streams. The meat market in his home town sells a 
few fish shiped in by express as a sideline, but there is no 
great demand for them, and nothing about them to inspire much 
of a demand. Yet this man can be taught to eat fish. It has 
been done in other countries. 

Modern industrial organization, with the advertising man lead- 
ing the way, can feed even this plainsman fish to the great 
benefit of both his health and his pocketbook. 


TOMATO PRIZES OFFERED 


Total prizes, amounting to $200, will be distributed this fall 
to members of the boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs who com- 
pete for the “tomato prizes” offered by the Tri-State Canners’ 
Association for meritorious work in growing tomatoes. 

The $600 prize money which the Tri-State Camners’ Assocta- 
tion voted for the contests has been divided equally among the 
three States of Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware, so that 
the young tomato growers in this State will have opportunity to 
compete for some worth-while prizes. The winner will receive 
$50 and the next best grower $25. A third prize of $15 and a 
fourth prize of $10 also are offered and the remaining $100 will 
he distributed among the contestants. 

Both boys and girls will be permitted to compete for the 
prize and a partial list of the boys in the State who have under- 
taken to grow a quarter acre of tomatoes, following the cultura! 
methods advocated by the Extension Service, shows the approxi- 
mately 96 club members will be in a position to enter the con- 
test. No report of the number of girls who will compete has 
vet been received, but it is expected that there will be enough 
to make the contest lively. 

Prizes will be based on the cost of production, the size of 
the yield. ete. The competitors will grow their quarter acre 
under the supervision of the County or Home Demonstration 


Agents who will be able to supply additional information re- 
garding the contest. 


The Canned Goods Exchange, of Baltimore. has placed at the 
disposal of the Boys’ Club Agent of the University of Maryland 
Extension Service, the sum of $25, which will be used to pay 
the expenses of one boy demonstrator in tomato growing during 
Club Week at the University from August 2 to 6. John R. 
Baines, president of the exchange, has notified the Extension 
Service of the action of his organization. 
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CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


COKE TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. . - Montreal 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - - - St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Rolph, Mills & Co. Seattle 
Portland 
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THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 
130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 


selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


JUST BEFORE YOU CUT 


That’s the proper point to wash your 
corn and send it to your can abso- 
lutely clean 


Corn 
Washer 


carries the corn thro’ clean water 
sprays, applied from above and below. 
No rolling or bruising, but thorough 
cleaning. 


It pays to— 


THE 


MAKE “THE MIRACLE ON YOUR TABLE” A REAL THING 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


MADE 
BY 
4 
— ; 
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ESSENTIAL AND NON-ESSENTIAL CREDITS. 


A spirited discussion has arisen over the distinction be- 


tween non-essential credits and really essential loans, and the 
Federal Reserve Board has been asked by various trade or- 
ganizations and large borrowers to formulate a ruling which 
should make it easier for the member banks to differentiate 
fairly between the two classes of obligations. It has been urged 
that such a classification was necessary, since each member 
bank was apparently following its own policy with the result 
that hardship was often done those in genuinely productive 
pursuits. The problem has many ramifications and since it 
relates to all the larger industries and indirectly to the entire 
business community, the Washington authorities have been im- 
portuned to instruct the Federal Reserve banks and through 
them the 8,000 or more member banks as to what policy they 
should pursue under the circumstances. 

This movement has interesting bearing upon the accept- 
ance market, since it touches many cases where acceptances 
based upon warehouse receipts are being rediscounted at the 
Federal Reserve banks and where shipments of wool or other 
commodities, to points of distribution, are being financed with 
the aid of acceptances. 


Reserve Board’s Advice to Canners. 


The canners recently made strong representations to the 
Federal Reserve Board that the custom followed by many 
member banks of curtailing credit upon a strictly proportional 
basis was working injustice to their industries and making it 
difficult for those engaged in the business to continue opera- 
tions. After conferring with their committee, Governor Hard- 
ing advised them on June 30th that the Federal Reserve Board 
had never attempted to instruct the member banks what paper 
they should or should not discount, nor had it advised the 
Federal Reserve banks as to the character of the paper that 


“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 


Adex Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


ADHESIVE GUMS, 
GLUE AND PASTE 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE :: MARYLAND 


they should rediscount for member banks, but had distinctly 
stated that “this is a matter which should be left for local de- 
termination upon the theory that individual banks are inti- 
mately acquainted with the industrial, agricultural and com- 
mercial requirements of their respective communities and are 
better qualified than anyone else to pass upon the essential 
character of the loans offered.’””’ Governor Harding added, 
however, that it was apparent that the applications of the can- 
ners for accommodation at this time were entitled to greater 
consideration than at any other time, since this was the season 


when the small crops which were the basis of the canning in- 
dustry must be utilized, if at all. 


Some requests have been addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the plea that the attitude of various banks was 
doing injury to the business interests of the whole community 
and that it was imperative that assistance should be given to 


carry the borrowers over the period when their products were 
being marketed. 


Cattle Raisers’ Applications. 


One of the most ingenious applications came from the 
president of the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, and sug- 
gested that the Treasurer deposit with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 of public funds 
to be loaned at 6% upon cattle paper. Secretary Houston, in 
replying to this suggestion, said that the Federal Reserve 
banks were entirely competent to deal with the situation and 
that the Treasury had no funds to lend cattle raisers or any 
other interests, since it was burdened with a floating debt and 
was borrowing heavy sums from the banks at high interest 
rates. Under such circumstances it was impossible for the 
Government to deposit funds with banks, except in cases where 
official business was being transacted. The Secretary added 
that the “former practice of depositing Treasury funds with 


the banks of the country for crop moving or other special 
purposes belongs to a bygone era.”’ 


Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 


Viners 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 


in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 
vines as other feeders do. 


For information, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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OLD MEMORIES 


A recollection of the delicious fruits and foods which ‘‘Mother’’ canned is instantly revived when the 
choicest products of modern canning art with all their rich and palatable flavors unimpaired are placed upon 
the family table. 

These results have been attained only by long experience and the careful study of canning problems. 

Among many other important facts the canner has discovered, is that sanitary cleanliness is of major 
importance to the production of clean, wholesome canned foods of delicious flavor. 


So important is this factor that the canner is depending more and more upon that sweet, wholesome 
sanitary cleaning which 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and C, lean ser 


alone is able to provide to the equipment of the modern cannery. Then, too, they are 
finding its use most economical. 


EVERY PACKAGE 


OF WYANDOTTE , Order from your supply house. 
SANITARY CLEANER 
IT CLEANS CLEAN 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


<M ANS 


GOOD 


BALTIMORE ~ YOR 
CINCINNATI 
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Arrangement for Wool Growers. 


Western wool growers have asked for the creation of a 
fund, similar to the cotton fund of 1914, in order to finance 
the industry until the market for wool was re-established. 
After considerable discussion, an arrangement has been entered 
into which makes it possible for a wool grower to ship his 
wool to one of the usual points of distribution, obtaining from 
the railroad a bill of lading covering the shipment. He may 
then draw a draft against his bank for such an amount as 


may be agreed to between the wool grower and the bank, se- . 


cured by the bill of lading. The law authorizes any member 
bank to accept a draft secured in this way at the time of ac- 
ceptance, provided that the draft matures within six months 
from the time of acceptance. After acceptance, this draft 
bearing the endorsement of a member bank is eligible for re- 
discount or purchase by a Federal Reserve Bank. 


Loans for Builders. 


An exceptionally interesting application related to the 
building industry, in answer to a communication from M. 
Morganthau, Jr., of New York, regarding the inclusion of hous- 
ing under the “‘basic necessities of life,” the writer contending 
that there was absolutely no reason why the Federal Reserve 
banks should not make the temporary loans which builders 
require during construction and which would be subsequently 
financed with permanent loans from savings banks, or other 
lending institutions. This letter, coming at a time when the 
public was deeply interested in relieving the housing shortage, 
attracted wide attention. 

Governor Harding said in reply that there was never an 
intention to convey the impression that essential loans were 
confined to those relating to the production or distribution of 
“clothing, foed and fuel.”’ After saying that the various war 
boards had experienced much difficulty in defining essential 


and non-essential loans, Governor Harding declared that it 
would be practically impossible for the Federal Reserve Board 
to make any general ruling or country-wide applications and 
urged that such discrimination might be made at the source by 
the member banks themselves. He added that the board “has 
consistently declined to express any opinion as to the essential 
or non-essential character of any particular loan.’”’ The point 
was made also that the Federal Reserve Act permits only loans 
by the Federal Reserve banks to member banks direct and 
never to individuals direct. 


Classification at Source, 


These inquiries from varied industries show how serious 
is the difficulty of differentiating among essential, less essential 
and non-essential loans, and how important it is for both bor- 
rowers and lenders to co-operate along broad-gauge lines in 
solving the problem. The whole world is suffering at this 
time from credit strain as a direct consequence of the war 
and the complications that have resulted from the terrific loss 
of human and physical resources. Since the United States 
possesses the largest gold reserve and has the strongest bank- 
ing system, it is natural that the world-wide demand for credit 
should bear heavily upon the American money market which 
has also to reckon with the large seasonal burdens of its own 
crop moving period. 

There is abundant basis, however, for the contention of 
the Federal Reserve Board that the member bank itself is 
better able to tell what loans are essential for the welfare 
of its community than would be any Washington board at- 
tempting to rule for the whole country. This classification 
must be made ‘‘at the source,” each application being judged 
upon its merits and with the sole idea of carrying out the in- 
structions of the Federal Reserve Board in a manner calculated 
to conserve. credit, upbuild industry and safeguard the great 
business interests of the nation. 


A CH 


CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYOR with flight rolled from a single strip of metal, no laps or rivets to 


catch or tear your product. 


Internal bushings permit interchange with corresponding sectional flight conveyor, the same 


standards being preserved. From 3 inch to 16 inch diameter in black or galvanized steel. 
STEEL CONVEYOR TROUGHS black or galvanized, plain or perforated bottoms. 


Box ends, countershaft drive ends and conveyor hangers. 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO, 17th & Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, SO Church St. 
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Write sor pamphlet 


Jams — Jellies—Preserves—Apple Butter 
————depends very much on the aceuracy and 
cleanliness of your filling machines. 


Tests in preserving plants prove that greater output can 
be had from machines that fill without spilling or splashing. 


The Karl Kiefer 
Piston Type Visco 


fills the above products more cleanly and accurately than has 
ever been possible before. 


Don’t permit your product to be wasted by sloppy filling. 
This is not only a loss of goods but means less production 
and extra packing work. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 


WESTCO EVERLASTING 
SANITARY FOOD PUMPS 


DEL MONTE the best known \\) 
and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
and thus one of the 
most profitable 
for you to 
handle. 
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Maine Summer Resorts Enjoying a Large Business—All Grades 
of Spot Corn Gone From First Hands—Prospects for 
Apples Discouraging—Personal Notes, 


Portland, Me., August 6, 1920. 

Summer is with us, with a full quota of summer visitors. 
All resorts report a heavy business. Local jobbers are mak- 
ing record shipments to coast and interior points; even the 
retailers are almost satisfied with present business. 

Spot Corn—Is not with us. All grades have been cleaned 
up from first hands for several weeks; but the demand con- 
tinues, and at present the writer knows of no large holdings 
in second hands. One dollar and eighty cents has been the 
Erice for re-sales of fancy goods. 

Future Corn—The acreage today is reckoned a week 
later than last year at this time; but last year the season was 
early, therefore it does not indicate that this season is late. 
The acreage seems to be as large as last year and packers 
are anticipating a good season. While we have had very 
enjoyable weather for the past six weeks, we have not had 
the continued heat, with hot nights, which makes the corn 
grow fast; should we have a week of hot days and hot nights 
it would increase the growth and hasten the pack materially. 

Cut Green Beans—This pack has commenced in most sec- 
tions, with slow work at first but with a good pack in pros- 
pect. Bean packers are concerned about getting cans enough 
to take care of their crop, as they are beginning work with 
only a few cans on hand, and shipments which should have 
been received are still delayed on the road. No surplus of 
beans will be packed this season. 

Blueberries—The pack of berries has begun this week 
in one or two locations near Portland. The crop in this end 
of the State is very good per acre, though the acreage is small. 
The crop in the Eastern section, where most of the Blueberries 
are packed, is rather light. The same can problem which faces 
the bean packers is a nightmare to the blueberry packers. 
No estimate can be made on the pack until the season is 
finished. 

No. 10 Maine Apple—The prospect for the crop of apples 
in Maine remains discouraging, and packers are feeling that 
they do not care for much business this season. Many with- 
drew their price of $5.00; and since then some misguided 
soul has offered goods at $4.75 and has; gained control of 
the market, to the extent that no one wants to compete at 
such a ruinously low figure. If the demand should be good 
and prices higher at the close of the corn season, there may 
be more packers interested in apple; at present the majority 
of the firms will pack only what they have already con- 
tracted for. 

Sardines—The Eastport and Lubec factories are closed 
“sine die” owing to lack of cans, also to scarcity of fish. The 
can factory at Eastport remains idle, waiting for tinplate. 
The packers in the Portland district are doing a little busi- 
“ness, having stored up their recent receipts of cans until they 
had enough to begin packing. They are also lacking sufii- 
cient fish to run to capacity. Prices are uneven, ranging 
around $5.00 for quarter oils keyless. : 

Mr. W. A. Howe, of the Continental Can Company, has 
been a recent visitor in Maine. 

Friends of Mr. Fenton Tomlinson, of the Saco Valley 


Canning Co., are pleased to hear that he has returned from 
New York and is at his summer home at Mackworth’s Island. 
Portland Harbor. Mr. Tomlinson is sufficiently recovered 
from his recent illness to be able to ride out, 
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FREIGHT RATE DECISION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
public July 31st in the 1920 Advanced Rate Case, Ex-Parte No. 74, 
approved an increase in freight rates by groups as follows: 


Eastern Group, extending from the Atlantic seaboard, Cana- 
dian Border to Norfolk, North of the Ohio River, and substan- 
tially speaking, east of the Mississippi River, 40 per cent. South- 
ern Group, substantially speaking, south of Norfolk and the Ohio 
River, and east of the Mississippi River, 25 per cent. Western 
Group, territory west of the Eastern and Southern Groups as far 
west as the Colorado Common Points, namely, Denver, Cheyenne, 
Colorado Springs, boundary line between the States of North 
Dakota and Montana, and South Dakota and Wyoming, 35 per 
cent. To the Mountain Pacific Group, all territory west of the 
Western Group, 25 per cent. All joint through rates between 
points in one group and points in another group, 331-3 per cent. 
From points within one group to points to another group where 
the rates are constructed by combinations upon the gateways be- 
tween any two groups, each factor of the rate would be increased 
according to the respective percentage allotted to that territory. 

The Commission also states that the charges for switching, 
transit, weighing, diversion, reconsignment, lighterage, floating, 
storage and transfer, should also be increased in keeping with 
the increases authorized in that territory. 


Since the decision of the Commission was rendered the rail- 
roads in conference with the Commission at Washington have 
decided that all increases authorized in the decision will, as far as 
practicable, be made effective August 26th. These increased rates 
will be applicable, however, only on shipments made on and after 
that date, or the effective date of the tariff, as the case may be, 
and will not be applicable to shipments in transit prior to the 
effective date of the tariff. This is protected by the clause on 
the face of the bill of lading which reads as follows: “Received 
subject to classifications and tariffs in effect on the date of issue 
of this original bill of lading.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and the American Rail- 
way Association have been considering during the past few days 
the question of radically increasing the demurrage charges in 
order to force the prempt release of equipment. This, however, 
is being strenuously opposed by the National Industrial Traffic 
and other business organizations. 

While a return to the war-time scale of demurrage rates, or, 
as proposed, a flat charge of $10.00 per car per day, might to a 
great extent break up the misuse and detention of railroad equip- 
ment by deliberate offenders, it would nevertheless work a severe 
hardship to other users of transportation equipment, who by rea- 
son of their location or character of their traffic are, in many 
instances, wholly unable to at all times remove the contents of 
shipments received, and would therefore be helpless in trying to 
avoid what is distinctly a penalty charge. In other words, there 
are many lines of business where if the charge were $50.00 ‘per 
ear per day it would still be an absolute necessity to at times 
hold or detain cars. 

The writer’s experience, however, has shown that while the 
major portion of the public do use every available means to co- 
operate when called upon to promptly release cars, the remaining 
portion not only refuse to co-operate, but deliberately hold cars 
both for loading and unloading anywhere from 5 to 20 days, and 
do not hesitate to indicate their utter disregard of the fact that 
others are suffering for lack of cars to move their traffic. 

TRAFFIC BUREAU. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW INDEXING DEVICE 


FOR OUR No. 128 DOUBLE SEAMER? 
IT DOES THE TRICK 


The especial feature of this device is 
its ability to separate and properly 
space filled cans traveling at a high 
rate of speed with absolutely NO SPILL 
of contents. 


May be attached to our Nos. 128, 
98, 68-A. T. or any of our Dise Feed 
Double Seamers. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
CHARLES M. AMS, President 


Special Agents 
Chicago Office The Premier Machinery Co. 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard . San Francisco, Cal 


ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 
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Cold Nights Delaying Ripening of Tomatoes—Illinois Apple 
Crop Better Than Last Year—Canning Outlook 
Promising—Interesting Fruit News. 


Svansville, Ind., August 5th, 1920. 
Tomatoes Ripening Slowly—During the past week or two 
cool nights have prevailed in Southern Indiana and this has 
delayed the ripening of the tomatoes to some extent. While 
home-grown tomatoes have been coming to the local market for 


the past two weeks, the tomatces are not ripening as rapidly now 
as they would were the days and nights warmer. The crop is 
a large-one and the tomatoes are large and well developed ana 
up to this time weather conditions for their growing have been 
ideal in many respects. Some of the canneries in this end of 
the States are now receiving tomatoes but not in sufficient 
quanities to keep the plants in full operation. It is expected that 
many of the plants will be in full operation by the second and 
third weeks in August. 


Illinois Apple Crop—A production of 7,297,750 bushels of 
apples for Illinois this year is indicated in the July crop re- 
port of the Illinois Co-operative Crop Reporting Service. The 
report shows a gain over last year’s production cf apples in 
Illinois of nearly three million bushels, according to conditions 
au few weeks ago. Condition is estimated at 65 per cent. normal. 
The crop in the United States this year is estimated at 200,421,- 
000 bushels as compared to 147,457,000 bushels for last year. 
Pears show a condition of 75 per cent. forecasting a crop of 
497,940 by bushels in the State of Illinois. 


Outlook is Promising—The Purepakt Products Company, 
with canning plants at Washington, Ind., and Elnora, Ind., is 
rapidly preparing for the re-opening of the two plants early in 
August. With the capacity of the Washington plant doubled and 
the acreage twice what it was last year, the company is antici- 
pating one of the best seasons in many years. Last year the 
Washington plant of the company opened on August 4th. This 
year it is expected the plant will start operations on August 10th, 
Tomatoes however, started to come into the plant during the 
first week in August. but not in sufficient quantities to keep the 
plant in full operation. By the middle of August it is expected 
that both the Washington and Elnora plants will be in full 


operation and will be kept busy on the canning of tomatoes unti! 
about November Ist. Canning of pumpkins will then be begun, 
the two plants continuing in operation for several weeks getting 
the pumpkin crop out of the way. The tomato season looks ex- 
tremely good. The crop locally is believed to be in better condi- 
tion than elsewhere in the State. Five hundred acres of tomatoes 
are under contract for the Washington plant, but only about 
400 have been put in tomatoes. The plant had only about 400 
acres to draw from last year. The Elnora plant has about 425 
acres in tomatoes, making a total of 825 acres of tomatoes for the 
two plants. The contract price is $16 a ton. The dry. warm 
weather is reported to be ripening the tomatoes rapidly and 
they will be arriving by the wagon loads at the local plant early 
in August. The company has no pumpkins under contract. The 
pumpkin crop inthe county will not be as large this year as 
usual, it is thought. The weather has set the crop back also, it 
is said. Pumpkin eanning will begin immediately on the ending 
of the tomato season. 

Fertilizes the Ground—As evidence that tomato growing 
fertilizes the ground, Jacob Stillwell, living on the State road in 
Davis County, Ind., a few miles north of here, harvested 407 
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New Orleans, La., October 18, 1919 


Peerless Husker Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

We are pleased to advise that your Exhauster, which we have 
had installed in our factory during the past year, has given us 100% satisfaction 
and we wish to extend you unequivocal appreciation of the services this machine 
has rendered us. 

Yours very truly, ' 
BARATARIA CANNING COMPANY 
(Signed) Lon P. Flanigan 


™——> COULD MORE BE EXPECTED? <—a@ 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 519 Cornwall Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS PEERLESS 


OF Husker, Washer, Rehusker, Exhauster, Syruper, 
Bean Snipper, Mixer-Silker. 


Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


FO R——_- 


Pulp and Catsup Makers 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 
machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 
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bushels of oats this year from a four and one-half acre tract 
of land which was devoted to tomato growing last’ year, while 
from 20 acres on the same farm which was not given over to 
tomato culture last year, he harvested only 409 bushels of oats. 
Tomato growing produces big financial results, besides adding tu 
the fertility of the soil. 

Improvements Are Made—The Lippincott Canning Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, which purchased the- Boonville, Ind., plant of 
the B. F. Shaver Canning Company, have enlarged the plant and 
made several improvements and the canning factory is now 
one of the best equipped in this part of the State. 

About Ready for Starting—B. F. Shaver has been install- 
ing canning factory machinery in the old electric light plant at 
Chrisney, Ind., which was remodeled for a canning factory during 
the past week, and a car of cans has been received at the factory. 
Arrangements have been made to receive the tomatoes con- 
tracted for with the farmers in thc neighborhood, and a busy 
season is anticipated. 

New Company Organized—There will be a meeting of the 
stockholders of the proposed organization known as the Pure 
Food Manufacturing Company, at Owensboro, Ky., in a few days 
for the purpose of taking the final steps in organization and 
electing officers. It is expected the new company will file articles 
of incorporation with the secretary of state at Frankfort, Ky., 
in a few days, with a capital stock of $150,000. The operating 
company will take over the contracts made by the Owensboro 
Products Company with farmers throughout Daviess, Hancock 
and Henderson Counties for more than 1,000 acres of tomatoes. 
The Owensboro Products Company made a general deed of assign- 
ment for their creditors several weeks ago. 

Soft Drink Suit—The My-Coca Company, a soft drink con- 
cern, has brought a suit for $20,000 judgment in the Vanderburg 
County Circuit Court, here, against the Baltimore Process Com- 


pany, of Baltimore, Md. The complaint asserts that the Balti- 
more Process Company has claims against the F. W. Cook Com- 
pany, of Evansville, and ,asks for an- attachment against the 
Cook Company to satisfy claims. The My-Coca Company alleges 
it sold a soft drink formula, with all rights, to the Baltimore 
company for $15,000, and that the defendant has failed to pay 
this claim. 

Interesting Fruit News—B. B. Dooley, a well-known fruit 
grower, living near Columbus, Ind., reports a crop of peaches and 
plums this year, the largest he has ever seen, he says. He says 
that the branches of the trees in his orchards are so loaded with 
fruit that they are borne to the ground, despite efforts to prop 
them up. . 

A report from Jeffersonville, Ind., says that the peach crop 
in Clark county is probably the best in many years. Trees are 
loaded with the fruit, and both the apple and peach crops are 
large ones. 

The blackberry crop in Daviess county, Ind., is one of the 
largest in many years, and the price opened at 50 cents a gallon, 
but soon dropped to 40 cents. Many patches have been leased, 
and an admittance fee of 50 cents is being charged the pickers. 
This admittance fee entitled the one paying it to pick berries al! 
day and to carry home as many as he could pick. Owners of the 
patches say they cannot get pickers, and that is the best way 
to get the berries to the pickers. 

C. F. Kleiderer & Son, at Henderson, Ky., will have charge 
of preparing and displaying a Henderson display of fruits at 
the Kentucky State Fair, that will be held at Lexington, Ky., 
in September. 


Grapes are more numerous in Southern Indiana counties this 


year than in former years, and a great deal of the fruit will be 
sold to canneries to make jelly. “HOOSIER.” 


TROYER-FOX NON-SPILL CLOSING 
MACHINE, 75 Cans per minute 


OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


Troyer-Fox Non Spill Closing Machines are showing a fine record 
in many canneries this season. : 


Reports from Sacramento, Calif., June 9th, run 98000 No. 24 cans 
with the loss of one can. 
Milpetas, Calif., reports machine running on peas and doing fine 

work. One adjustment on rolls in ten days run. 
running at 84 per minute and never missed a can. 

High-priced cans, sugar and fruit passing through your 
factory with no loss due to spill, jammed cans and seam leaks 
will increase dividends. 


The Troyer-Fox Non-Spill Closing Machine will help 


June 10th run, 78000 No. 24 cans, no loss. 


May 12th 


WRITE THE 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Can Making 
and Canners’ Machinery 


MAIN OFFICE 


601 Myrtle Street,, Seattle, Wash. 


BRANCH OFFICE 


302 Santa Marina Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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PAMERICAN 


ost uality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the its of the can: 
of 8 heds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. I 


also manufacture Black Sheets, 
unexcelled for the construction 


ing industries. | 
ng and Siding 


KANNERS 
QJ 
IERICAN™ brands 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 


2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


PACKING BOXES 


Cargo or Carload. 


Made up or in Shooks. 


THE RITTLER BOX CO. 


613 to 621 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CASES FOR CANNERS 
MADE-UP OR IN SHOOKS 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


——MANUFACTURER——_ 
Canned Goods Cases 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
Chicago, Ill Boston, Mass. 
Cc. L. JONES & CO. 


BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


LABELS 


: H. GAMSE & BRO 
GAMSE BUILDING BALTIMORE.MD. 
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. THE NEW FREIGHT RATES AND WHAT THEY MEAN. 


Increases in freight rates that were granted to the railroads 
last Saturday. July 51st. by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the railroads it is estimated will bring about $1,500,000,000 
additional revenue to the carriers. 

Under the commission’s ruling, the Eastern group of railroads 
was granted a 40 per cent. increase in rates. the Southern group 
25 per cent. and the Western group 35 per cent., and the Mountain 
Pacific group 25 per cent. The original demand of the railroads 
was: Eastern group 39.75 per cent.. Southern group 38.91 per 
cent., and Western group 32.03 per cent. 

In addition to the freight rates the commission allowed a 
passenger fare increase of 20 per cent. This will mean_ sIx- 
tenths of 1 per cent. per mile upon passenger fares. 

Another request of the railroads which was granted was 
for a 20 per cent. increase in excess baggage rates. 

The commission also awarded 50 per cent. sur-charge upon 
sleeping car and parlor car rates. This sur-charge will be applied 
not to the Pullman tickets themselves, but to the railway tickets. 

The railroad executives petitioned the commission to increase 
their milk carrying charges in the same proportion as freight 
rates, but the commission refused to do this and made the in- 
crease 20 per cent. to match the increase in passenger fares. 

$18,900,000,000 Valuation. 


A valuation of $18.900.000.000 is upon railroad properties, 
against a book value of $20.040,572.611 submitted by the rail- 
roads. 


The commission allows the railroads 6 per cent. upon their ' 


property investment. The 6 per cent. upon $18.900,000.000 would 
mean a flat figure of $134,000,000. It is believed at Washington 
that the railroads will be able to realize more money than that 
through the rate increase. 

The railroads had asked the commission for sufficient freight 
rate increases to bring in $1.017.000,000, and also to cover the 
$626,000.000 wage increase recently granted by the Railroad 
Labor Board to the employees. This would have meant $1,643.- 
000,000 more for the railroads as against the sum of $1,500.000.- 
000 which they may be able to realize. 


It is believed that the rate increase will go into effect about 
September 1. (It has been stated since the abcve was written 
that the new rates will go into effect August 20th—Editor.) On 
that date the Government guarantee to railroads ceases, and 
they will not have aid from that quarter under the law. The 
roads are required to give the committee five days’ notice, and 
sufficient notice to the public before raising rates. It is thought 
that ten days or two weeks will elapse before the roads can 


earry their definite rate increases to the commission for its ap- 
proval. 


It may be possible for the roads to submit some of their new 
freight tariffs at a comparatively early date, and if these can be 
passed upon by the commission at once. they will be put into 
effect before the others are: authorized. However, the “Moutain 
Vacific” rates will probably be established later than any others, 
as the railroad experts say a mass of figures will be necessary 
before these rates can be taken to the commission. 


Efficiency of Operation. 


Under the head of “Efficiency in Operation.” the commission 
said the carriers assert they need 100,000 freight cars, 2.000 loco- 
motives and 3,000 passenger cars. This part of the decision reads 
in part: 

“Shippers are unanimously of the opinion that the transpor! 
service has been and is unsatisfactory. and many of them urge 
upen us the necessity of granting such increased rates as may 
be necessary in order that the service may be improved. Others 
raise the question whether considerations other than inadequacy 
of facilities—notably labor difficulties—are not equally responsible 
fer the admittedly poor service. Especially during recent months 
a shortage of labor at crucial points. due in part to strikes, has 
contributed more largely than any other single factor to the 
unsatisfactory condition that has existed and still exists. 

“Witnesses for the carriers were unable to state explicitly 
what economies in operation, if any, may be presently effected. 
On the other hand, the opinion was expressed that certain in- 
creases in operating expenses, apparently unavoidable during the 
war passenger traftic, were unusually remunerative because of 
troop movements, elimination of unnecessary trains and heavy 
loading of passenger cars. The movement of troops has prac- 
tically ceased and it is the view of the carriers that a larger 
number of passenger trains will have to be operated.” 


SWEET CORN—The Leonard Narrow Grain 


Immediate Shipment 
Canners’ Varieties of Peas, 1919 Crop 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
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Ee | ESTABLISHED 1864 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Solicit Your Business for 


PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 
FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS 


Friction Top—Record | 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


W. W. BOYER & CO., Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
EDMUND C. WHITE, President 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


’ THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. . ° Manager and Hditor 


Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48rd Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One year, ° ° ° $3.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TraDE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TrapeE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Traper for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at Postofice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, AUGUST 9, 1920 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


During the war, if the word “profiteer” was not coined 
or first used, at least we heard most of it. And, as was to be 
expected, the accusation was first directed at food producers, 
handlers or manufacturers. And the accusation was promptly 
and emphatically—if not always effectively—denied. So pro- 
nounced were these denials and so general that some papers 
made hits by asking ‘‘What is a Profiteer?” and ‘‘Will some 
one please show us one;” ending, of course, with the assertion, 
that there are no profiteers. A more human reply might 
have been “A Profiteer—is the other fellow,’ and everyone 
would have agreed that that is true, or at least that he him- 
self certainly is not a profiteer. 


Personally, we were never convinced that there were no 
profiteers and no profiteering; and in this late day we are even 
more convinced that there was and there is profiteering on a 
huge scale. Among canners? Qh! certainly not. We have 
said that a profiteer—is the other fellow. So we are not talk- 
ing about canners’ profits. They (the profits) are too insignifi- 
cant to grace these majestic columns. But, take the case of 
soft coal—canners’ coal to make it applicable, You often 
bought this coal at from 60c to $1.40 per ton; then you 


\ 


groaned under a war price of $3.00 to $4.00 per ton. Last 
winter or this spring you bought coal—or thought you did— 
for delivery before this date at prices ranging from $4.00 up 
at the mines. You haven’t gotten your coal, because—well 
there is a coal scarcity; no cars to transport it, and other rea- 
sons. But when the peas were ready and you had to have 
coal, you came to town and if you had $14.00 cash per ton 


in your pocket—you got coal. As this is written this same 
coal is selling at seaboard at $18.00 per ton. ® 


When soft coal was selling at 60c per ton, hard or house 
coal sold at from $4.50 to $7.00 per ton. Now hard or house 
coal is selling at $12.00 to $13.00 per ton and soft coal at 
$18.00. We are quoting local prices, though, of course, these 
vary in every section, but the proportions hold true. What 
we want to know is; if there is no profiteering in this 3,000 
per cent. rise in soft coal prices, why is not hard coal selling 
at from $144.00 to $180.00 per ton. Or why the complete 


reversal of the former long established positions of these two 
kinds of coal in the market? 


The coal men can undoubtedly bring a formidable array 
of figures to prove that the $18.00 price on soft coal is justi- 
fiable and really very cheap. For experts at figures have 
reached the highest pinnacles of fame in recent months. But 
it gives the common mortal pause when men connected with 
the largest coal companies.in the business declare openly that 
“the rankest kind of profiteering” is going on in coal, as they 
did this week in the public press. These coal operators blame 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange, a Government wartime crea- 
tion, now individually conducted, and which it is claimed, 
takes or controls 75 per cent. of the coal production. Pre- 


sumably they can export the coal at such prices, and therefore 
if domestic users want coal they must pay the same price. 


How quick our American business men were to adopt the 
efficiency measures inaugurated by the Government in its ef- 
forts to conserve coal and properly distribute it, so that all the 
world would be kept from freezing; only the good business 
men turned the machinery upon the home consumers to keep 
them (the consumers) from amassing too much money, we 
presume. They said that the same methods which resulted 
in rationing out coal to nations crying for coal, could be used 
on local consumers needing coal—and they are applying them, 
with this difference: the Government kept prices down, these 


dealers reverse the operation, and keep prices up and up and 
up! 


The same thing has taken place with sugar, with paper— 
the latter particularly, in almost identical style. Time was 
when print or newspaper—the cheapest form of paper—sold 
at 14%c per lb, as against 4c up for book papers. Now print 
or newspaper is selling above book paper, at 18c to 20c and 
more per pound. Another complete reversal and attributed 
to the heavier demand for print paper, as there is, also, for 


soft coal. And yet there are those who say Supply and De- 
mand are not operating! 


The story of coal may emphasize the great service the 
National Canners’ Association did you in respect to coal. If 
you have contracts with coal companies or others for coal, 
and it has not been delivered, send these contracts to the 
association and the Interstate Commerce Commission has prom- 
ised to help you out. The sooner you-do this the better, as it 
takes time to attend to such matters. 


Everyone is crying out against the H, C. L., everyone 
wants all prices reduced—except his. Just another case of 


the other fellow. The farmer has ‘‘kicked” against the high 
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The Book You Need! 


Thoroughly Revised and Up-to-date 


PRICE $5.00 WITH THE ORDER 
OR AT ALL SUPPLY HOUSES 


Factory Operations and Process Times 


THE ONLY BOOK NOW USED 


Learn How to Pack New Goods 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore & Commerce Sts. 
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Not Mere Claims, but 
Positive 
Pulping Facts 


HE record of accomplishment made by the Indiana Pulper in can- 
ning plants all over the country, conclusively proves its reliabiliy 
and s' y performance, its low upkeep expense, its ability to 

secure more pulp from the tomato, and its tremendously greater capacity. 


One canner says “The Indianais paramount to any pulper we have 
ever had in our plant. We have been particularly impressed with the 
degree of dryness of residue and the simplicty cf construction which 
makes for both ease in operation and ease in cleaning.” 


“Another man says of 


THE INDIANA PULPER 


“We can get a greater amount of pulp and a finer product. The pulper 
is us good as the first day we used it. We will put in another Indiana 
next year.” The president of another big canning concern writes: 
“The three Indiana Pulpers have given us the very best service of any 
pulper we ever used. We did not lose a minute during the tomato season 
on account of the machines refusing to work.”’ 


A GUARANTEED DAILY CAPACITY OF 10,000 BUSHELS OF TOMATOES 


This is a conservative estimate. One concern making a ten-hour 
test, pulped 32 tons of tomatoes per hour. This wasall that could be fed, 
put was not enough to determine its capacity. Another concern on test, 
obtained 20 to 25 gallons more raw pulp per ton of tomatoes than he ever 


secured from any other pulper and claims to have used every make on 
the market. 


THE PULPER—FINISHER 


For the small plant, handling up to 2500 bushels of tomatoes daily, 
The Indiana equipped with a finishing screen. it is the ideal equipment 
for both pulper and finisher. Used in this way. the one machine does 
the work of two in one operation. In actual work in plants last season, 
the Indiana used in this way—producing finished product from the whole 
tomato at one operation—produced product which showed less bacteria 
and a smaller mould count than product put thru both a pulper and 
finisher of other manufacture. 


WRITE TUDAY ABOUT AN INDIANA for next season. 


Other Langsenkamp products:—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary Washers, Tomato 
Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed 
Water Heaters, Steam ps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate 
Valves and enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete infor 
mation on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL'S SON 
Baltimere, Md. 


Coast Representative 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, California 
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prices of fertilizers, farm machinery, the things he has to buy, 
_ when the prices on his products decline, here is how he 
acts: 

“Hogs, are dining on cabbages and string beans at 
Riverhead, L. I., and potatoes are rotting despite the 
high price of foodstuffs in New York. The cause, 
according to information obtained yesterday, is that 
producers refuse to sell at the prices offered. Sellers 
were offering potatoes at $1.50 a bushel, but few 
sales were made. Purchasers were afraid to buy 
because they feared the potatoes might rot before 
they could be sold. Meanwhile, right at the center 
of the potato belt, housewives are paying $3.00 a 


bushels for the spuds.—From the New York Ameri- 
can.” 


Last week the spokesman for many hundreds of acres of 
tomatoes said the growers would plow them under rather than 
take $10.00 to $12.00 per ton for them. The individual feels 
that he is the only one selling at a low price; but he is not. 
It would be ideal if labor and all prices could be reduced at 
one time; but nature does not do things that way. A few must 
give way before the whole comes toppling down. Low prices 
are not wanted, and it is hoped will never return, but there 
is an immense expanse between low prices and the terrifically 
high prices almost everything has reached. It will be better 


for everybody, labor included, when this surplus is removed 
and we get back to more reasonable perices. 


The fear of declining prices has put a heavy check upon 
all business. Naturally no man or firm wants to be caught 
with high cost goods on a rapidly falling market. So there 


is an evident hesitation and a decided disinclination to go 
ahead. There is more danger in this hesitation than therc 


would have been in going ahead. A continuation of the hesi- 
tation will bring the very thing that is feared. If industry 
stops, employment will stop and then buying must stop. This 
is already evident in general business, and clear-headed, cool 


thinking—and acting—are needed now more than ever. This 
will bring the courage necessary to go ahead. 


In food lines there seems less reason for retrenchment 
than in any others. In the first place food prices—and par- 
ticularly canned food prices—have not advanced to an extent 
that shows abnormal profits; and in the second place food will 
be needed—and bought—even if other things are neglected, 
for people must eat. So while it is possible profits may not 
show as large this year as in the past, there ought not to be 

‘serious danger of loss, if the operations are kept down to an 

economical point, and the goods well packed. This would 
seem to be one season when poor goods must be carefully 
avoided. For the past several years, with their plentiful 
money, buyers have not been particular—we speak of con- 
sumer buyers. But let there come any interference with this 
plentiful supply of money, and-those buyers will become very 
particular. 


If you are under Inspection you will be particular, and if 
not you will have to be, or your goods will not be able to 
stand against the inspected goods. But keep costs down every 
way in your power—and you will then be playing safe, 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY MOVES 


The Chicago Solder Company, formerly located at 218 
North Union avenue, Chicago, announces the removal of its 
offices and factory to its new modern building at Wrightwood, 
Keeler and Tripp avenues, Chicago. 

The company wishes at this time to express thanks to 
its many friends and customers for the business accorded in 
the past and assures them that the increased facilities in the 
new building will be used to improve still further the service 
to the trade, 


The mailing address of the company is 4201 Wrightwood 
avenue. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


“The tendency of the time, I think, particularly on the part 
of government and industry, is for these two to work too much 
apart, this being due largely to a lack of familiarity with each 
other,” said Mr. H. F. Weiss, Chairman of the opening session 
in his introductory remarks: “I believe it is particularly neces- 
sary for the Government and the industries to co-operate more 
wholeheartedly if our country is to play a prominent part in 
the commerce of the world. In the Forest Products Laboratory 
the Government has established an institution which is doing 
much direct good for all of the wood-using industries and in- 
directly is doing good for.all of us, because all of us use wood 
in some form or other.” 

Director C. P. Winslow said in part: 

“Consider for a moment the extent to which forest products 
enter into the comforts, convenienees and pleasures of many, if 
not all of this vast multitude of people. You rise in the morn- 
ing from your wooden bed and walk about on the wooden floor 
of your wooden home; you bathe with soap probably containing 
or produced in part with a product from wood, anoint your face 
with a lotion containing alcohol very likely prcduced from wood 
waste, put on your hose manufactured from wood fibre, step 
into your leather shoes requiring tannin from wood for their 
manufacture, and then proceed to breakfast where you sit upon 
a wooden chair, in front of a wooden table and read the daily 
news from a paper made of wood pulp, printed with ink manu- 
factured from a forest product, and containing news received 
over telegraph lines supported by wooden poles. If reasonably 
prosperous, you now journey to your office in an automobile with 
wooden spokes in the wheels, probably travel at least part of 
the way over a wooden pavement and finally settle yourself 
in your office surrounded by wooden trimmings and furniture and 
dig into the daily letters and reports which are again dependent 
upon the supply of wood pulp paper. If by chance, you have 
occasion to travel to Madison to atend the celebration of the 
Forest Products Laboratory you board a wooden railroad car 
(or at least one made to appear like wood) and travel over tracks 
supported by wooden cross-ties. The food which you eat, the 
clothes which you wear, the materials and supplies necessary for 
the comforts of your home and the conduct of your business, all 
are received in containers, some of wood and some of fibre, ‘but 
practically all of forest products.” 

Mr. Winslow gave statistics showing by conservative esti- 
mate that the work of the Forest Products Laboratory effected 
an annual increase in production and decrease in waste aggre- 
gating $30,000,000. These figures, the speaker said, should prove 
the value and importance of industrial research. 

Resolutions were passed as follows: 


RESOLUTION APPOINTING A COMMITTEE REFORESTA- 


TION CONFERENCE, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 

WHEREAS, Representatives of Wood-Using Industries in an 
initial conference at Madison, Wisconsin, on July 23rd, 1920, have 
considered that their interest in Reforestation is definite and 
that any legislation enacted or proposed for enactment should 
have the endorsement of all Wood-Using Industries, and 

WHEREAS, There is a need of securing adequate intelli- 
gence of all phases of Reforestation through co-operation with 
all energies, active to that end—such as Federal Government, 
State Government, and private-owned interests co-operating with 
programs already initiated, and 

WHEREAS, There must be some centralized agency to serve 
for the Wood-Using Industries and report to them such progress 
as develops from time to time, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this conference that the 
Wood-Using Industries declare a profound interest in Reforesta- 
tion: 

That this conference authorize the chairman to appoint a 
committee whose duty shall be to formulate a definite plan for 
organizing a committee representing all the associations of wood 
users for the purpose of considering present or proposed legis- 
lation dealing with Reforestation and for formulating a program 
of Federal and State legislation which will represent the views 
and interests of the Wood-Using Industries. 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION, REFORESTATION 
CONFERENCE, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
RESOLVED. That those attending the conference on re- 
forestation at Madison; Wisconsin, on July 23, hereby express 
their appreciation of the most efficient plans and the execution 
of same whereby the interests and the comforts of those attend- 
ing this conference have been so well arranged by the efficient 
work of Chairman Howard F. Weiss, and Director C. P. Wins- 
low, of the Forest Products Laboratory, and those associated 
with them in the work they have.done to make this conference 
possible, and acknowledgement of our appreciation is hereby made 
and becomes a part of the record of this conference. 


THE 12 POINTS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
As Devised by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Overwhelming approval of a platform setting up 12 prin- 
ciples of industrial relations has been given by the membership 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in a referen- 
dum vote, the result of which was announced today. 

The vote taken was on the report of a special committee of 
the Chamber’s board of directors. This report went deeply into 
the subject of the employment relation and recommended among 
other things recognition of the rights of open shop operation and 
the right of employers and employees to deal directly with each 
other without participation by outside interests. 

At the same time the Chamber’s membership in another 
referendum vote has aproved a report of its Committee on Pub- 
lie Utilities recommending that strikes by public utility em- 
ployees should be explicitly prchibited and that tribunals should 
be created by law to adjudicate in decisions binding on both par- 
ties differences between public utilities corporations and thelr 
employees. 

The vote on the two referendums was the. largest ever re- 
corded by the Chamber on any subject. 

The committee that prepared the industrial relations plat- 
form was named by the Chamber’s board of directors at the close 
of the President’s First Industrial Conference in October, 1919. 
It was charged with considering the principles presented by the 
employers’ group in the conference. Its members are: William 
Butterworth, President Deere & Co., Moline, Ill.; Frederick J. 
Koster, formerly president the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee; W. L. Clause, chairman of the board, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh; M. J. Saunders, shipping, New 
Orleans; Henry M. Victor, banker and cotton manufacturer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The 12 principles of industrial relations advanced by the com-- 


mittee and the vote on each are given as follows: 


1. Every person possesses the right to engage in any lawful 
business or occupation and to enter, individually or collectively, 
into any lawful contract of employment, either as employer or 
employee. These rights are subject to limitation only through 
a valid exercise of public authority. In favor, 1,675; opposed, 2. 

2. The right of open-shop operation, that is, the right of em- 
ployer and employee to enter into and determine the conditions 
of employment relations with each other, is an essential part of 
the individual right of contract possessed by each of the parties. 
In favor, 1,665; opposed, 4. 

3. All men possess the equal right to associate voluntarily 
for the accomplishment of lawful purposes by lawful means. 
The association of men, whether of employers, employees or 
others, for collective action or dealing, confers no authority over, 
and must not deny any right of, these who do not desire to act 
or deal with them. In favor, 1,677; opposed, 4. 

4. The public welfare, the protection of the individual, and 
sound employment relations require that associations or com- 
binations of employers or employees, or both, must equally be 
subject to the authority of the State and legally responsible to 
others for their conduct and that of their agents. In favor, 1,671; 
opposed, 4. 

5. To develop, with due regard for the health, safety and 
well-being of the individual, the required output of industry is 
the common social obligation of all engaged therein. The re- 
striction of productive effort or of output by either employer or 
employee for the purpose of creating an artificial scarcity of the 
product or of labor is an injury to society. In favor, 1,675; 
opposed, 3. 

6. The wage of labor must come out of the product of in- 
dustry and must be earned and measured by its contribution 
thereto. In order that the worker, in his own and the general 
interest, may develop his full productive capacity, and may 
thereby earn at least a wage sufficient to sustain him upon a 
proper standard of living, it is the duty of management to co- 
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operate with him to secure continucus employment suited to his 
abilities, to furnish incentive and opportunity for improvement, 
to provide proper safeguards for his health and safety and to 
encourage him in all practicable and reasonable ways to increase 
the value of his productive effort. In favor, 1,679; opposed, 2. 


7. The number of hours in the work day or week in which 
the maximum output, consistent with the health and well-being 
of the individual, can be maintained in a given industry should 
be ascertained by careful study and never should be exceeded 
except in case of emergency, and one day of rest in seven, or 
its equivalent, should be provided. The reduction in working 
hours below such economic limit, in order to secure greater 
leisure for the individual, should be made only with full under- 
standing and acceptance of the fact that it involves a com- 
mensurate loss in the earning power of the workers, a limitation 
and a shortage of the output of the industry and an increase in 
the cost of the product, with all the necessary effect of these 
things upon the interests of the community and the nation. In 
favor, 1,677; opposed, 3. 

8. Adequate means satisfactory both to the employer and 
his employees, and voluntarily agreed to by them, should be 
provided for the discussion and adjustment of employment rela- 
tions and the just and prompt settlement of all disputes that 
arise in the course of industrial operation. In favor, 1,668; 
opposed, 8. 

9. When, in the establishment or adjustment of employment 
relations, the employer and his employees do not deal individu- 
ally, but by mutual consent such dealing is conducted by either 
party through representatives, it is proper for the other party to 
ask that these representatives shall not. be chosen or con- 
trolled by, or in such dealing in any degree represent, any out- 
side group or interest in the questions at issue. In favor, 1,568; 
opposed, 54. 

10. The greatest measure of reward and well-being for 
both employer and employee and the full social value of their 
service must be sought in the successful conduct and full develop- 
ment of the particular industrial establishment in which they are 
associated. Intelligent and practical co-operation based upon 
a mutual recognition of this community of interest constitutes 
the true basis of sound industrial relations. In favor, 1,664; 
opposed, 2. 

1. The State is sovereign and cannot tolerate a divided 
allegiance on the part of its servants. While the right of gov- 
ernment employees, national, state or municipal, to be heard and 
to secure consideration and just treatment must be amply safe- 
guarded, the community welfare demands that no combination 
to prevent or impair the operation of Government or of any 
Government function shall be permitted. In favor, 1,663; op- 
posed, 4 


As Brokers View the Market 
ABERDEEN, MD. 


Aberdeen, Md., August 4, 1920. 
Tomatoes—Some of the early crop of tomatoes are now 
being packed in Baltimore and vicinity, and the stock is re- 
ported as being above the average. Prices on the canned 


‘article have declined to a point where, as one packer put 


it—if he got the raw stock for nothing, he could not can at 
a profit. Quite a number of factories on the Eastern Shore 
will not operate this season, and a lot of growers who would 
not contract for the raw stock, are very much concerned over 
the present situation. Despite the fact that the acreage is 
large, there are tons and tons of tomatoes that were grown 
for canning that will never be packed. What will be the net 
result? Who can prognositicate the future trend of the toma- 
to market? 

The regular canning season for tomatoes will begin about 
August 15th to 20th, and we will be glad to quote prices on 
future tomatoes on application, 

Corn—There is not much corn left in first hands. We 
can buy a few cars of standard Maine style corn at $1.17%a 
1.20, and 1,000 cases of extra standard shoepeg corn at $1.50. 

For future delivery we can buy standard Maine style corn 
at $1.20, whole grain shoepeg corn at $$1.50 for standard 
quality, $1.60 for extra standard quality, and $1.75 for fancy 
quality. 
C. W. BAKER & SONS. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


’ This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept ~ 
your opportunity your time is lost. together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Cerruti Syruper and Filling Ma- 
chine for 2% cans. In splendid running order. Reason 
for selling, have no further use for same. Also one Kelso 
Pulp and Catsup Machine, used only one season. Address 
Pomona Products Co., Griffin, Ga. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One Sprague Corn Silk Brusher, used 
4 years, new brushes. Address G. H. Baker, Middle- 
town, Del. 


WANTED—Good second-hand Corn Filler. Also 
good second-hand Jacketed Kettle with stirring device, size 
60 to 100 gallons. Eau Claire Cang. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 


FOR SALE—20,000 Five-eighths heavy brace baskets. 
Frice on application. Address W. E. Robinson & Co, 
Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—12,000 five-gallon Cans. New, never 
used. A rare chance to save money. Terms sight draft 
f. o. b. Rio Grande, N. J. Address Wm. H. Souder, Re- 
ceiver, Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Two continuous cookers and cooler, 
used very little and in good shape—one for No. 1 cans 
only, other interchangeable 1s and 2s. Address Box 
A-764, care of The Canning ‘I rade. 


FOR SALE—Complete Modern Canner. Capacity 
10,000 or more No. 3 cans per day. Perfectly new, Will 
sell for $750.00 cash. Stored at Baltimore. Write or 
wire. Shewmake Bros. Co., 525 Atlanta National Bank 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—About 200,000 No. 1 5-0z. cap hole 
cans with solder hem caps in 4-doz. corrugated cartons. 
Also about 5,000 knocked down corrugated 4-doz. No. 
l cartons. All cartons are full slotted tops and bottoms, 
and are 220 Ibs. Mullen test. The cans are made by 
Boyer, and the cartons by the Mid-West Box Co. We 
also offer a lot of shrimp trawl nets, as well as a’quantity 
of new webbing, 134 in. stretch measure, No. 9, 12 and 
15 thread. The above will be sold at bargain prices. 
Cans cannot be readily obtained, and besides freight 
rates will advance about September Ist—secure your 
cans now. Address Box A-802, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE—As we have no use for them: Carload 
Fancy No. 3 Cottonwood Boxes, made up; % ends, % 
sides, tops and bottoms. Elgin Packing Co., Elgin, IIl. 


FOR SALE—3 No. 4% Doig Nailing Machines, first 
class condition, $600.00 each. Address Box A-804, care 
of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New Coils, Tanks, Traps, Complete. 
Langsenkamp. Pulp Units, never used. For Sale at low 
prices. Rio Grande, N. J. Address Wm. H. Souder, 
Receiver, Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE — USED, NOT ABUSED — Baker- 
Shippee, Wonder Cooker, style F. 4 Speeds, 10 minute 
cook, 24,000 No. 2% cans per 10 hours. 

No. 154 Cameron Double Seamer, with automatic 
end feed non-spill, 45 No. 2% cans per minute. These 
machines are offered subject to being sold. Are bargains. 
Address Box A-776, care THE CANNING TRADE. 


FOR SALE—Canning Machinery; practically new; plant 


“in operation only short while: 


One (1) Burt Adjustable Labeler, equipped with clutch for 
No. 1 and No. 2 cans. 

One (1) Knapp Labeler, adjustable for No. 1, 2 and 8 cans. 

One (1) Knapp Labeler, adjustable for No. 1, 2 and 6 oz, cans. 

Two (2) 40x60 inch Retorts. 

Twelve (12) Three-Tier (No. 2 cans) Crates. 

Two (2) Smaller Crates. 

One (1) Schaefer Continuous Cooker, 240 to 245 degree, 27 
ft. long, 50 in, high and 27 in. wide. 

One (1) Anderson Barngrover Mfg. Co., 720 Can Standard 
Cooker for No. 1 cans. 

One (1) Twentieth Century Liquid Filler, 

One (1) Ayars Syruper for Special Small Cans 2%%4x3,% in. and 
adjustable for No. 1, 2, 3 and 10 cans. 

One (1) 450 Gal. Copper Riveted Steam Jacketed Kettle with 


Stand. 
One (1) 250 Gal, Copper Riveted Steam Jacketed Kettle with 
Stand. 
One (1) 200 Gal. Copper Jacketed Kettle with Stand. 
Two (2) 50 Gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with Stands. 
Two (2) 40 Gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with Stands. 
Address Box No. A-801, care The Canning Trade, 


FOR SALE— 

1 Hill deep well pump. 

1 Steam Engine, 8 H.P. 

1500 % Baskets, new. 

1 complete Pulp Outfit, consisting of: 
500-gal. pulp tanks, ~ 
Sprague Tomato Washer, 
Sprague Pulp Filler, for No. 1 cans, 
Sprague Steamer, 
Sprague Pulper, 
Sprague Tomato Sorting Table, 
Kern Finisher, 
Viking Rotary Pulp Pumps, 
Sprague 6-pocket Corn Filler, 
Worthington 1-inch rotary water pumps. 
Address H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Smith Kraut Cutter, one Vege- 
table Mincing Machine, perfect condition. Address 


Robert F. Grotke, 187 Stanton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 B. & M. Cooker and Filler for Cap- 
hole Cans; 2 Reeves Variable Speed Countershafts, all 
in good condition. Elgin Packing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


FOR SALE—18,000 Glass Jelly and Preserve Tum- 


blers, 6-0z. size, with lacquered tops and packed two 
dozen to the case in strong corrugated shipping cartons. 
Guaranteed first class stock. Price per carton of two 
dozen tumblers, 60c, Also full line of first class slightly 
used Canning Machinery. Blackstone Canning Co., 
Blackstone, Va. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—No. 2 and No. 3 Paper Cartons, 1 
Closed Retort, 1 Corn Cutter. 
Tenn. 


C, H. Harward, Halls, 


WANTED—16-inch Second-hand Label Trimmer, 
in good condition. Address Steuben Products Co., Inc., 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


WANTED—“We can sell far more than our pro- 
duction, and should like to communicate with friut and 
vegetable canners to sell goods in Canada.” The Cana- 
dian Home Canning Asso., 60 Notre-Dame East, Mont- 
real, Canada. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Up-to-date canning factory with all 
modern equipments for packing fruits, vegetables, berries, 
etc. Convenient location. Farmers’ Packing Co., Sickler- 
town, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
b. & O. R. R.; 15 miles from Baltimore—including large 
two-story warehouse, good sheds, also two large houses 
for employees. Two and one-quarter acres of ground, 
wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired 
for electric light. Attractive price. 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, etc., can be contracted for in 
immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Summers 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


omatoes, stringless 


FOR SALE—At a bargain, a canning plant located 
in a canning section in the Florida Everglade. Complete 
with equipment for pulp. Suitable for a sugar or syrup 
mill. Seven acres of land with railroad siding. Address 
Wm. H. Souder, Receiver, Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Frederica, Del., on 
the Murderkill River and new State Highway. Includes 
large factory building and two large warehouses and all 
i.proved machinery installed for the canning of tomatoes 
and pears. The plant is situated in the best fruit belt 
in the State, and peas, corn, tomatoes, berries, apples and 
pears can be secured in large quantities for the operation 
of the plant. Necessary No. 3 and 10 Continental Sani- 
tary Cans in warehouse for season. This is the old-estab- 
lished business canning the Blue Hens’ Chicken Brand. 
Address J. S. Reynolds & Co, Frederica, Del. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED-—Position by an all-around Canner and Vinegar 
Maker. 25 years’ experience on fruits, vegetables, condi- 
ments, jams, jellies, pickles and specialties. Eastern, Southern 
and Western experience. A-1 reference. Address Box B-791, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as General Superintendent, specialized 
in the equipment and economic operation of food-packing 
plants; record of fifteen years association with largest canners 
throughout the country; with executive ability to successfully 
handle labor. Complete knowledge of the canning industry. 
Seeking new connection with large, progressive concern which 
will afford an oportunity to demonstrate the ability of a high 
grade man. Address Box B796,. care The Canning Trade, 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—An experienced ketchup man. 
date and have three or four years’ experience. 


Must be up to 
Employment 


all the year. Address Box B-799, care The 


Good salary. 
Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Canning factory superintendent. Must have 
mechanical and managerial ability. Experience in packing to- 
matoes necessary and knowledge of making tomato pulp desir- 
able. For further particulars apply Box B-800, care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- 
thing in 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


SEEDS 


used by Canners 
Everywhere 
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(Continued from page 12) 

“But when they touch the advertised cereals, or soaps, or 
syrups, for instance, and all those items of which the jobbers 
are mere distributors, they are placed in the paradoxical posi- 
tion of seeking the loyal support from the originators on the 
one hand and putting their private label in direct competition 
ou the other. With. the jobber’s private label he seeks to tear 
down and replace the very goods which he is asking the manu- 
facturer to market through his hands. Though his intention 
may not be such, that at least is the net result. 

“And therein lies a danger which is now forced upon the 
jobber for serious consideration. Can he overdo the private 
label to his own disadvantage and can he expect permanent 
and close co-operation on the part of the producer when he 
grants him scant or half-way or half-hearted assistance on his 
part? 

“I know how important private labels are. I know their value 
and their worth to the wholesale grocer. I have always been 
strong for them, but the question is, is there not a field in which 
private labels on certain articles do more harm than good and 
that by invading such field with a purely local and individual 
brand are the jobbers not merely pandering to pride and saving 
at the spigot only to lose eventually at the bunghole? 

“It is more than probable that with the elimination of private 
labels on certain lines profits on such commodities would be 
better and there would be no question now or in the future 
of going direct to the retail trade, while, on the other hand, if 
manufacturers would continually find that those upon whom 
they depend for distribution are more or less surreptitiously 
earrying a “side line’ under their own brands and fighting for it, 
they not only face a fight with the manufacturer who goes 
direct to the retail trade, but they are forced to prosecute the 
war with a disorganized and disloyal contingent which weakens 
naturally the morale of their entire forces. 

“HARRY E. SLOAN, 


“Secretary Missouri River Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., July 26, 1920.” 

The writer would probably claim that canned foods 
are not sold in the manner above described, are not adver- 
tised, and, therefore, do not come within the meaning of 
his contention. 


But canned foods are now being advertised, and cer- 
tainly the jobber’s brands continually compete with the 
canner’s brands. Why, then, should a canner create added 
competition for himself? The jobber has always asked for 
fair play; but where is the fair play in “selling” his own 
brands and “taking orders” for the canner’s brands? 

If ever there was a suicide policy for the canner or 
manufacturer, it is the selling of his best products for job- 
ber’s labels! It is about time this evil were recognized and 
avoided. If you can establish a reputation as a packer of 
fine goods, keep it for yourself—don’t give it to the jobber. 


GEE, WOULDN’T IT MAKE YOU HUNGRY 


Here is the contents of quite neat blotter just received in 
our mail, from our friends down in Maine: 


Golden Bantam Corn 

When Summer hands you her Choicest Food—an ear of 
Golden Bantam Sweet Corn—it is a good time to. ask us to book 
a few cases for next winter. 

Cut from the cob when fresh from the fields of Narragansett 
Farms, with all its sweetness and flavor preserved, it is canned 
food supreme. 

This Corn is Bantam, but it is Golden. The Golden sunshine 
got into it and changed its kernels into smiles that are sweet 
as honey. Talk about sugar corn—this is it with the morning 
dews and sunshine added. There jis more than sweetness to it. 
The south wind has come to it, bringing the fragrance of flowers; 
the melodies of the birds, and the benediction of the blue skies 

CARLL CANNING COMPANY, 
Augusta, Maine. 
That’s good advertising—and we compliment the advertisers. 


( 1D) CRYSTAL (DRY) 
=" Eureka Soldering Flux “= 

YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN URES MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Nem York «Baton, Wie” Randalls Gon GRABSELLI CHEMICAL 
Wilful Waste Makes Woeful Want 
Use Non-Spill Double Seamers . The ‘‘Angelus”’ are Best 
Angelus Sanitary Can Mach. Co. 
282 San Fernando Boulevard Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 

_ prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers; ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)E.C. Shriner & Co. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. - CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
Baltes. N.Y. Balt. N.Y 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) N.Y. SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans... 160 150 PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.... 1 80 
No. 2% White Mammoth.$0ut 5 2 “With Dry Beans Syrup.... 315 
“Green, 5 00 New York Out PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
“ White Large. Out 4 80 SWEET POTATOES]-No. 2, Standard Out Out 
“ “ “ APPLE*- Grated Out 
Peel Out No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto Out 710 Sliced “ Sta Out 
“White, Medium... ...... 400 98td.f.0.b100 Out 
‘ Green, “ .450 375 “ “40, 8td.f.0.b.Co. Out 6 
White Small ....... Out TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 
“ 2, Extra Out 
Green Out Jersey, Fac’y ...... Out “Stand 425 
‘Tips White Sq ... 450 Stand. Balto52 590 ‘ 
“ Grated Extra 3 15 
“ Green, Sq....435 435 “3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... Out 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out Out “10, Crushed E 
“ Out 9 50 
Ex. Std., Balto. 160... 
BAKED BEANSt-No. 1, Plain.............. Stand, “ 1350 1 66 2, Eastern Pie 
1, In Sauee........ 80 Out “Stand, “ Con 145 10, Out Out 
“ 2 Plain 1 10 1 15 Balto. 10, Porto Rico. “10 00 ll 00 
2, In Sauce........120 1 26 “ stand, 116 120 | PLUMSt—No. 2, 
BEANSt—No.2 String, Standard Green 97% “ 9, Stand, “ “ Water... 
“ 2 Stringless, Std............ 115 Out 5 50 RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water..300 375 
500 5 2h TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard....... Red .300 320 
“ 2, White Wax Standard ...... Out “Black Syrup. 350 75 
“ Standards....200 215 CANNED FRUITS STRAW- No. 2, Ex.Stan.Syrup....350 25 
100 106 5 7 BERRIES§—‘“ _—— Preserved.............. 385 Out 
“2, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... Out Extra Preserved....415 Out 
BEETSt—No. 8, Small, Whole............ 1 65 170 10. Md,, Co........ 5 00 Out Standard............... 2 60 Out 
in; ( Ps. Balto... 500 52 1, Extra Preserved.....215 Out 
“ Out Out APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala, Stand....... 4.50 3 00 10, Standard Water......13 00 19 00 
CORN!—No. 2, Std. Evgr., f.o.b. Balto. 125 Out BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard....175 Out 
Std. Evgr.,f.0.b.Co....125 1000 CANNED FISH 
“ Std. Maine Style Balto. 135 35 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine............... 15 50 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 20 “ 415 OYSTERS§— Standards 19 
“ Ex. Std. Maine Style.....1 25 Out CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, 
“ Fey.Mn.Stylef.c.b.Bal.140 Out | “ “ wWhite...Out 3 50 
“Fancy f.o.b. Countv...... 140 Out Red Out 8-0z. 3 35 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out White 3 10 6-7. Out 
“Standard Western......... ...... 1 30 Out SALMON® “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall 375 
3, Standard, Split...... 1 20 Out “pa ° Sour Out Out 
MIXED VEGETA- No. 2-12 Kinds..... GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand. i 80 % 
BLES FOR * 10, 8 75 
OER A AMD} PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L. 0... 425 390 DK, 
1, Columbia, Tall......... ...... 
PEASt—No. 1, Out PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 180 190 4 
Standard..... Yellow 350 355 
Sifted.......... 1 10 1 60 White. 375 3.80 CANNERS’ METALS . 
ExtraSifted 125 1 90 5 
© panes Pots Pets. Yellow 375 390 to 10tons 1to4tons 
cy Petit Pois........... Selected, Yellow.. 400 Out PIG TIN—Straits 
PUMPKIN{—No 3 Standard... 1 20  Seeonds, White... 225 230 
3 co Yellow... 250 260 PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... ............ 8 00 
3 “ Pies Unpeeled........170 180 9x10 
135 . No. 10, “ Unpeeled.......525 $50 Wire Coil............ 
8 800 825 Wire Segments... 
2 30 PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ ...... ones 
is Standards “ TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
170 in Syrup...... 200 Out 14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tin 
7 00 8, Seconds in Water........... Out 14x20, 100 bs. “ Coke Tin 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Owing to existing railrcad conditions 
affecting supply of tin plate and de- 
livery of cans, all prices for packers’ 
cans are hereby withdrawn by 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


CANNERS’ PASTES 


For all methods of labeling 


- THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
YOU WANT 
AT SATISFACTORY PRICES 


Prompt Shipment Guaranteed 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
Machine and Boiler Works 
2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 
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THE KNAPP LABELER 


uses a liquid pick-up glue which does not require heating. No lamps or 
apparatus to bother with. Labels cold cans, moist or sweaty cans. 


Labels in a draught or any place at all. Has positive pick-up. Saves 
labels. 


The curling bar for shaping the label to the curve of each can, permits 
the use of varnish labels, and handles all kinds of labels far better than 
any method yet devised. Labels stay put and the very small amount of 


gum and paste used insures neat work. Nothing to rust the cans or stain 
the labels. 


As the Knapp Labeler is automatic, the human equation is largely elim- 
inated. Just watch a Knapp at work and you will see the reason why 
most canners specify this labor saver and trouble quencher. 


Write for cut of our new Boxer 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore = = = Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., Pacific Coast Dealers, San Francisco, and Brown, Boggs Co., Canadian Dealers, Hamilton, Ontario. 


ours | The 20th Century Centrifugal 


PULPER 


FRUITS 
POMACE 


We sold a bunch of them 
at the Convention 


DID YOU GET YOURS? 


IT_FINISHES 


CATSUP 
THE 20th CENTURY MACHINERY CO. 
Cg MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


= 
: 
a be 
. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


HAMILTON STEAM-JACKETED KETTLES 


— > are made in a shop which understands 
the requirements of the canner and per- 
server through long experience. 


Practical, durable, well finished Copper 
Kettles, made of heavy Copper and each 
rated size is of full capacity. Thorough- 
ly tested to pass all city and state require- 
ments. 


We make kettles of every description for 
the Canners, Perservers, and Condiment 
_Makers—such as Stationary Kettles with 
and without Stirrers, Large and Small 
Tilting Kettles with and without Stirrers. 
Also furnish these Kettles when desired 
with loose or hinged covers. 


Let Us Figure on Your Wants 
HAMILTON COPPER & BRASS WORKS 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
. Have Been Making Kettles Since 1869. 


EVERY JOBBER 


should provide his salesmen with a copy of 

“How To Buy and Sell Canned. Foods” 
By J. A. Lee. 

It tells the qualities, styles, brands, meth- 

ods of packing, variations in canned foods, 

and will enable them to talk intelligently 

on this important subject. - 

Price $2.15 with the order. 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore. 


“The jobbers’ text book on Canned Foods” 
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We Can Make Prompt Shipments Prices Rrasonable 


WHERE TO 


———<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


le Paring Machines, See Paring 
kers’ Machiner 


Pes KETS (wire. scalding, picking, etc. 

. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

BELTS, carrier, wire, etc. 

La Porte "Mat & Mfg. bose "La Porte, Ind. 

Bean Cleaners. See Cleanin ng & Graaing “Mehy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea an 

Belting. See Power Plant 

See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHEBS, vegetable 
ars Machine Con Salem, N 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Greek, N. 
obins & Co. ltimore. 
Blowers, pressure. Bee Pumps. 


Berry Boxes. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey Cty is Be 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOILERS AND GEE. steam. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Edw. & Sons Co., 


A. K. Robin Co., Baltim Z 
Bottle Capping Machines. See "Hottlers’ Meby. 
Bottle Caps. 

Bottle Cases See Boxes, oe. Shooks. 
Bottle Corking. chines See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., *Miiwaukee. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIE: 
Karl Kiefer Mach, Co, Cincin nati, Ohio. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., perwaniye, Wis. 
Bottle Screw Caps. Caps 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 


H. Dreyer 

Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Rittler Box Co., Baltimore 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated Pa- 
per Products. 


nee. Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


o 
Cc. L. Jones & Co., Chicago 
J. M. Paver Co., Chicago. 
Bros., New York Guy. 
Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fibre. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled Buc- 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


ete. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See rm ‘aut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN 


Ayars Meeting. Salem J. 
Can Fillers. ling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Angelus Can Mchy. Co. Angeles, Cal. 
E. Bliss Co. ae yn, N. 
Cameron Can y Ca., Chicago. 

. Lewis, Middiepott, N. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltim ore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Reltime ore. 


Stevenson & imore. 
Can Markers. See Stam ere and Markers. 
Can Lacquers- See Lecauer Manufacturers. 
NNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
e Goodell Co., Antrim. N. H. 


os. F. Lu Philadelphia, Pa. 
A K. Robins “Balt 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Bal 
Sprague Cang. 


Mehy. Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., timore 
Canning Experts. See Ly Experts. 


CAN OPE 
Geodell Co., N 
Can Stampers. 
Can Testers. 


See. Stampers and Markers. 
See Canmakers‘ ‘Machinery. 


Machines. 
See Cam- 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


all kinds. 

American Ca n Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can. Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & 'Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co. "Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., itimore. 
Heekin Can Co., Cinet: nnati, Ohi 

Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Can Co., Balti: imore. 


Southern Can Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fibre. See Containers. 


MACHINES. 

Merral Bros. orral, 

Capping bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Cap ing Machines, solderless. See Closing 


a 
Capping Steeis, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 


CARRIERS and CONVEYORS, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Wilwaukee, Wis. 
Cartons. See Cor rrugated Paper Products. 
Ce. Machi For the prepartory work. 

See Meby; for bottling, see ttlers’ 


hy. 
Chain’ Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain, for elevating, conveying. 


veyors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spira 1 See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegur Makers’ Supplies. 


Circuit Breakers. See Electrical Appliances. 


& CLENSER 
. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


ae & GRADING MACHINERY, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 


Peas, bean, seed, etc. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair- Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Cleaning and Washing ens 
See Bottlers’ Machine 
Cleaning Machines, can. 
Clocks, process time. 


bottle. 


Washers. 
See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, o top cans, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, N ew York Ci 


elus San, Can Mche. Co., Los Cal. 


Bliss Co., 
Cameron Cun Mehby C 0., Chicago, mM. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle. Wash. 
See Cooper Coils. 


Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


CONSULTING 


National Canners’ Svashington, c. 


CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Md. 
Mathews Gravit Elwood City, Pa. 
20th Century Mchy. ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Pora Washington, Wis. 
COOKERS. 
Huntle ‘sliver’ Creek, "N.Y. 
‘ookers‘ retors, 
Coens =. Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 
er- 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
——. Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, O. 
Langeenkam) amp, Indianapolis. 
Siapie Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. R. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN HUSKERS and KERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, ™ 2. 
Morral Bros. Guile. 
ss Husker Co., 
Corn “Mixers and Agitators. ‘See Corn Cooker- 
Fulers. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., > N 4 


CORN WASHING MAC 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
Boxes, Bottle Wrappe rs, ote.) 

The Container Club Ga 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho Co., Roches 

U. 8. Pts. & Co., Norwood, ‘Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 

‘lountershaf 


Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carry machines. 
4. K. Robins & Co, Cot 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Balti 
Zastrow Machine Baltimore. 


ORATES, Iron 


Hdw. R b Sons Ce. Balti 
enneburg Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
rn. rs. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., IN to "York. 
Southern Can Co. timore. 

Dies, can. See Canmakers" Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago, 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery, 
Edw. Renneburg Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


NAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, 
oilers an 
-lined kettles. See Tanke gines- 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg Sens Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, ng J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffal 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
‘actory Stoo. 8. See Stoo 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Machinery. 


Fertilizers. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 


American Can’ Co., New 
The Container Club, Chica; 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


PRODUCTS, boxboard, ete. 
The Container Club, Chica 
Hinde & Dawch Paper So. Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers Cookers. See Corn ‘ookers- 


Fille: 
Filling ‘Saches, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Co., Salem, N 
Huntley Mfg. Co. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincionad, Ohio. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
~_ 


Wis. Chair Co., Port on 


ashington, Wis. 
syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
nes 


MACHINES, ote, 
A. Robins Co altimore. 


Scott Co., Baltimore. 
20th Century Mehy. Co., Milwaukee. 


FLUX 
Grassellf Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thos. F. Lukens ~~ Pniladelph hia, Pa. 
Food Choppers. Choppers. 
Friction Top See 
Fruit G See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy, fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and 
The Goodell Co., Antrim, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘creek, 'N. YZ 


ue Cang. Mch 
e Firepots. nnery Supplies. 
Gang pressure, time, ete. See Power Plaat 
quipment. 


H & Son Co., Chicago. 


Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. te 

i 

: 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfgres. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Portland, Me. 
Generators, electric. See =. 
Glass-lined See Ta 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant "Bguip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
’ Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


NY MAKING machinery. 
20th Mchy. Co., 
Hullers and Viners. ea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for: determining Density 
of Brines, etc. ac.) Cannery Supplies. 


Ink, can mping. 
INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
Copper & Brass Works, oO. 
Langsenkamp fanapo 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, ete. - 
Juice Pum See Pu — 
Kerosene Oil Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottles’ 


KETTLES, copper, or jacketed. 

Hamilton Copper & gay Wks> Hamilton, O. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapo Ind. 

Kettles, enameled. See Tank: 8, glass-lined. 
KETTLES, process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons ‘Baltimore 

A. K. R 


obins 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., 


us. 
Googe! N. H. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
KRAUT MACHIN 
Jobn E. Smith’s Sons + ow Buffalo, N. Y. 


LABEL Man 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltim ore. 
R. ES Kittredge Co., Ch 
& Doeller Co. 
Stecher Litho. Co. N.Y 
U. 8. Printing & ‘Litho. = Obio. 


Fred. co mp. Baltimore, Md. 
Morral orra 
LABORATORIES for analysis of geods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., ashington, D. C. 
kers, can. See 8 ers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. 
Marmalade Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery 
Meat Choppers. See 


See Pulp Machinery. 
ppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING M€HY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. R. oe Portland, Me. 


20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys 

H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., “entenso, 

Molagass Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
es. 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


dw. Renneburg & Sons Co., 
Packers’ See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
PAIN 


Jos. ae Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 

tainers. : 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 

MACHINES. 

The Goo Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, 
Adex Mfg. Co. 
jal Paste Co., oO. 


. H. Knapp Co., Baitim 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., a Pa. 
Leonard Seed Chica: 

J. BR. Rice Seed Co., Cam Cambridge, N. Y. 


Ayers Machine Co.. Saiem 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Raltimere. 
20th Mchy. Ce., waukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Weskimaten Wis. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Coiumbus, O. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 


VES. 
Cherry Bitters See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING 
Goodell Co., N. 
Sinclair Seott Con 


PEELIN 
Goodell Con 
Peach and 


PEELING TABLES 
erforated Sheet Metal. ‘sea’ j 
Screens. 


Sieves and 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. 


See Baskets. 
7 Belts and Tables. Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


NEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
john R. Mitchell | 


See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
POW 


WER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Joseph Dizon Crucible Co., af “Cit 
Power Presses. See Canmake 
See Plant 


Power Transmission Mchy. 
equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. Langeenkamp, diana polis. 
¢ ngsenkamp, In 

K, Robins & Co. 
Sinclair Beott Co., “patti 
20th Century Mchy. Milwaukee, 


water, brin 


PUMPS. 
*Co., Max, 


Ams Machine 

Regu 

Retort C 

Retorts, steam. 

Rubber Ry 

Saccharometers 
Supplies. 


process. 

See Kettles, process. 

See Stencils. 

syrup testers). See Cannery 


See Cleaning 


and Cl 

Sanitary (o cans. See Cans. 

gantiary” (0 ane Scissors. See Knives. 
CLEANER & CLEANSER 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


SCALDERBS, tomato, etc. 
Avare Machine &- Salem, N. J 


ntle 
Co., timore. 


Scrap Bailing Press 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Sealing sanitary cans. See Closin 
ac 


Hennebrg 


Cambria 
See Pea Canning 


SHEET METAL 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IN. 
Sbooks. See Boxes, Crates, oe. 


SIEVES AND 8 5 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
20th Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, wie. 
SILKING ACHINGS. 


Huntley Co.. ver ‘Greek, 


Separators. 


soL 
Thos. ga Co., Fe. 
Sorters. pea. See Clean’ ing Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES Ma 
chines. dri ote. 


ives, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
‘Sinclair Scott &'Co., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND 
Ams Machine Co., City. 
Steam Cookers, seatineean: See C 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe C See 


Coverine 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots - brushes, 
brass checks, and type, 
burning brands, ete. 

A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
¥. - Indianapolis. 


MACHINERY. 
Silver Creek, 'N. 
NX. 


Ba ore. 
Meby.” Co., Milwarkee, Wis. 


Sugar, Canners’ 


Candy Export Co., New York City 

engine shaft, etc. See 
ower 

General Agents. See Gen- 


See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
oun Husker Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

Slaysman Con Baltimore. 


Supply, and 
1 Agents. 


ngsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
-W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, 
Gauges. See Instru- 


Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See 
‘ontrollers. 


Testers, can. See Canmakets’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. patios Stencils. 
‘ontrollers. 


Time Controllers. See C 

Tin Lithographing. Pipes ‘Ben Decorated Tin. 
TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 

American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 


burg 
Carnaben ‘Tin-Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, 0. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


ars 


Buntle Co., 
& Baltimore. 
gues Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHEES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


VALVES 
Muskegon Valve Mfg. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus. Ohio 


Warehouses. See Storage. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 


Co,, Salem, N. J. 


WASHING corn. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffal 

Washing and Scaldin ng Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 


Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Wra q See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 


Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling Mchs. 


3 New York City. 
delphia. 
ykers, etc. See Controllers, 
SALT, canners. 
i b Seed Co., Bristal, Pa. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


TRADE MARK 
FOR 


BOXES 


A SYMBOL 


of quality—the mark of a high endeavor in the industry of 
manufacturing corrugated and solid fibre shipping boxes for 
canned goods. 


A GUIDE 


to the canner—the knowledge that his container is a product 
that will fulfill every transportation demand. 


A PLEDGE 


to the canning industry—of the maintenance of a high stan- 
dard of fibre shipping boxes and of the raw materials entering 
into their construction. 


YOUR COMPETITOR who is shipping his canned 
goods in fibre boxes has the advantage of a saving 
in weight, a saving in storage room, and a saving in 
damaged shipments. 

WE RECOMMEND a corrugated or solid fibre box 
of better and stronger specifications than the require- 
ments of the railroads. We adhere to this standard. 


WE SUGGEST the subject is well worth inquiry. 


The service of the Traffic Department, Research Laboratory, and 
Statistical Bureau, of The Container Club is offered WITHOUT 
CHARGE to shipper, carriers, and consignees, in all problems relating 
to the use of corrugated and solid fibre boxes. 


The Container Club 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Box Manufacturers 


General] Offices: 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE CAN 


—THE ANSWER 


“The Miracle on 
Your Table’’ 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
Fost of Washington St. 
Baltimore : Md. 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & Co., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 


BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 
205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
Of, PAUL 110 & 4% BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1920-1921 


President, John R. Baines. 
Vice-President. A. J. Hubbard. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall 
Secretary, William F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., W. H. Killian. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, F. A. 
Torsch, Norval E. Byrd. 
Committee on Commerce, D. Stevenson, Hampton 

Steele, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 

Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Geo.N. Numsen, John 8. Gibbs, 
Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, James B. Platt, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. ° 
Wm. Grecht, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 
Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 
Eli Frank. 
Chas. Glaser. 


Arbitration Committee, 


Committee on Claims, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 


Counsel, 
Chemist, 
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Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 

We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 

Simplicity 

Speed 


Lack of Spill 
Endurance 


~and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 


This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 


A. A. MORSE, Vice President 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 

Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 

Chicago, Illinois 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


AYARS DOUBLE ROTARY MEASURE TOMATO FILLER 


Why pack by hand when you can get a machine that will put the 
tomatoes in the can as near whole as can be done by hand? 

We have had many customers write us that this is what the Rotary 
Tomato Filler will do. Then look at the saving in labor over hand 
pack. The machines will soon pay for themselves. 


NO WASTE — NO CUTTING OR MASHING OF GOODS 


Write for new catalogue No. 20, just out. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hammon, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Make Every Dollar 
Do Its Duty 


When you pay for brokerage service 


Be Sure You Get It 


Don’t be satisfied with just having a broker in New York 
—but see to it that he makes your business grow. See to 
it that you get an even break with his other accounts and 
that the kind of representation he gives you is building up 
your reputation; that he is impressing the buyers with 
your reliability, your facilities, your ideals of quality, so 
that eventually you, yourself, will stand for something in 
the buyer’s mind. 


If your broker isn’t doing this—your dollars are not doing 
their duty. Think this over. 


SEGGERMAN BROS., Inc. 
91 Hudson Street, New York 


ee 


Stevenson Automatic Lock Seam 
Body Forming Machine 


This machine is adapted for Form- 
ing, Locking and Soldering the 
bodies of either round, square or ir- 
regular cans, and is furnished with 
soldering attachment for soldering 
the bodies, or without soldering at- 
tachnent, also with or without notch- 
ing attachment for dry products. 
The body blanks can be fed by hand 
to the machine, or it can be equip- 
ped with a feeding attachment. 
The machine is easy of adjustment, 
and can be quickly changed for 
various size cans; is constructed of 
the very best workmanship and ma- 
terial, and is of the latest design, 
and improved mechanical con- 
struction. 

Prices and full information on 

application. 


We Make the Following Sizes: 
to4%in. Diam. Length in. 


“ 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


and - 601-7 S. Caroline St. 
“Patents Applied for” BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 
Chisholm- Scott 
Adex Manufacturing 
Viners 
and Five Hundred 
White Style Feeders 
ADHESIVE GUMS, . in use in the United States 
GLUE AND P ASTE These from the 
W. CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 
BALTIMORE ~— :: MARYLAND 71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE PRE=-WAR PACE WON’T DO 
THINGS GO BY DOUBLES NOW 


AND THE “DUPLEX” 
KEEPS THE PACE 


The No. 250 Automatic 
Sanitary Compound 


Liquid Applyirg Mach- 
ine hasan output of 150 
ends per minute. 


We make every machine 
required for can-making. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnel or location 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


33 


“AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon. Paris, France.” 
WM. COOPER PENN &CO. 25, Victoria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Post Office Suilding Hongkong, China” 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


FEW 


CORN HUSKING BASKET 


WIRE TOMATO SCALDING BASKETS 


YOU'LL NEED *EM 
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CONVEYOR CHAINS 


PULP AND STORAGE TANKS 


SANITARY ENAMEL TOMATO PEELING BUCKETS 


ROBINS & COMPANY 


K. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


A. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MACHINERY OF EVERY KIND 


Robert A. Sindall 


CANNING 
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